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We must serve well to prosper 


We must 


rm 
Dhie function of the telephone busi- 
ness is to serve the public and serve 
it well. 


It works two ways. We must serve 
well to prosper. And just as surely 
we must prosper to serve well. 


This doesn’t mean for six months 





or a year or a couple of years but on 





a continuing basis. For the telephone 





business, more than almost any 





other, is a long-term business. Al- 





ways we must keep building ahead 





to handle the needs of the country. 





Those needs are growing every 
day. Just the gain in population 
alone gives some idea of their size. 


By 1970 there will be 40,000,000 
more people in the United States. 
More and more communications 
service and services will be required 
by people, industry and defense. 


Such progress can come only if 
there is reasonable freedom for busi- 
ness and the encouragement to go 
full steam ahead that comes from 
good earnings. The benefits are 
widespread. 


There is ever-increasing evidence 





that good earnings for the tele- 





phone company, with all that they 





prosper to serve well 


UNDER THE SEAS AND INTO THE SKIES are two great advances in communications. 
Submarine cables enable you to telephone overseas as clearly as across town. Far up in 
outer space, U.S. satellites derive their radio voices from the Transistor, the mighty mite 


of electronics invented at Bell Laboratories. 


It’s through such pioneering that the Bell 


System keeps opening new fields to make your service ever broader and better. (Solid lines 
show present underseas cables. Heavy dotted line is new cable now being laid to Europe.) 


mean in research, jobs and purchas- 





ing, are an important factor in the 





over-all economy of the country as 





well as in the best interests of tele- 





phone users. 


If earnings are less than the needs 
of the task, and all energies and 
judgment must be devoted to meet- 
ing the pressing needs of the mo- 
ment, it becomes impossible to do 
the best job for everyone. 


There is, indeed, no basis for the 
idea that the sure way to low tele- 
phone rates is to keep the company’s 
earnings as low as possible. 


Such a philosophy, by limiting re- 
search, efficiencies and the econ- 
omies of long-term building, would 
lead almost precisely to the opposite 
result . . . poorer service at a higher 
price than you would otherwise have 
to pay. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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GBC Plastic Binding. 


book reveals the many applications and benefits 


plastic binding can offer your organization. 
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company and products . . . at the same time gain competitive advantage 
for all your printed literature . . . add a modern, fresh, eye-catching ap- 
pearance that will command attention and be impressive. 

The new automatic GBC General opens up a host of economical ways to 
present and protect all your bound material. 

In seconds . . . anyone can bind reports, books, catalogs, presentations, 
manuals, with colorful GBC plastic and loose-leaf binding right in your own 
office at the time you need it. 
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of binding styles and applications for all departments and branches .. . all 
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Greater profits through 
improved internal efficiency! 


Office 
Management 
Handbook 


This new Handbook 
is a complete guide to eff- 
cient office organization and 
the close coordination of 
systems, personnel, and 
equipment. Designed to 
give quick, practical an- 
swers to questions of principle, 
policy, and procedure, it stresses 
standard performance factors, 





standard materials, and standard 
— 

costs which can be applied to 

— 

organizations of every kind and 

size. 


Based on actual experience of America’s 
best-run companies, Handbook uses hundreds 
of concrete examples showing how to boost 
profits through improved clerical cost controls, 
use of office electronics and automation, new 
salary administration procedures, advanced 
forms design and records control methods 
From the entire literature of business and the 
findings of leading authorities, Handbook or 
ganizes vital office management developments 
which are today strengthening company per 
formance in selling, purchasing, production, 





customer relations, and other important areas 








Developed under the Auspices of the 
National Office 
Management Association 
Editor: HARRY L. WYLIE 
Board of 32 Contributing Editors 











21 sections match each sector of 
modern office functioning: W ork simpli- 
fication, staff organization, job evaluation, work 
incentives, employee supervision, office layout, 
furniture, supplies, correspondence improve 
ment, reproduction processes, communications 
budgeting, air conditioning, sound condition 
ing, lighting, location and layout, psychological 
use of color, etc. 

Over 250 Ills. © 840 Pages * 6 x 9 Format 

Second Edition « Flexible Binding ¢ $12 
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FEW years ago, a graduate 

student from N. U.’s Medill 
School of Journalism chose AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS as the subject for 
his master’s degree thesis. A typi- 
cal J-school student, earnest and 
hard-working, the young man 
spent many hours around the of- 
fices here, talking with Mr. Aspley 
and the editors as he painstakingly 
gathered his facts. 

“How do you get your articles?” 
was a question he asked with spe- 
cial curiosity. ““Why do companies 
share their private information 
with you?” 

It seems useful to examine the 
answers to these questions in 
terms of our “ideal article” as de- 
fined in this space in March. Such 
an article, you may remember, “is 
one that will be read with rapt at- 
tention by the chief executive of 
the company as well as by the con- 
troller, secretary-treasurer, and of- 
fice manager.” This article will 
show how modern office equipment 
can help top management deal 
with significant top-management 
problems and opportunities. 

An ideal issue will also contain 
specialized articles targeted spe- 
cifically at the chief executive; 
those at the administrative vice- 
presidential level; and the men re- 
sponsible for sales, personnel, and 
office management. 


Intriguing Questions 


What intrigued our young visi- 
tor from Northwestern was the de- 
gree to which firms were willing to 
pass along information and ideas 
in such a way that they could be 
copied and adapted by other com- 
panies, including their competitors. 

Two factors foster this willing- 
ness to share. The first is that 
openhandedness has been charac- 
teristic of America, and could well 
be an echo of our frontier days 
when everybody helped and de- 
pended upon one another. 

The second reason for this 
share-and-tell instinct evident in 
articles in this magazine is that 
businessmen have learned it is 


good management to have a com- 
pany known for its good manage- 
ment. For one thing, investors 
seeking appreciation (and what in- 
vestor isn’t?) know that this 
growth in value is impossible with- 
out growth in the firm’s earnings, 
which calls for astute manage- 
ment. Customers and clients pre- 
fer to deal with well-managed 
companies, This same quality 
makes it easier to recruit execu- 
tives, and engineers, and other 
rare birds. 


Good Example 


In short, it pays a company to 
be thought of as progressive and 
well managed. For a spectacular 
example, one need only focus on 
Bell & Howell. This is relatively a 
small company. One can search in 
vain for its name on the roster of 
the Nation’s 500 largest corpora- 
tions. Yet, many of these com- 
panies are not familiar even to 
well-informed people in the busi- 
ness community. Bell & Howell, on 
the other hand, is widely known 
and respected for its imaginative 
management. 

This healthy condition is the 
product of the policy and person- 
ality of Charles Percy, whom just 
about everybody in the land knows 
as the president of Bell & Howell. 
Chuck Percy is more than a boy 
wonder who came through. He has 
thought long and hard about the 
important managerial problems 
and responsibilities. He is willing 
to share his findings with other 
businessmen, 

None of this should imply that 
Chuck Percy is a personal pub- 
licity-seeker in the mode of some 
businessmen who have nothing to 
say and don’t know how to say it. 
He has been able to do much for 
his company precisely because the 
management ideas and techniques 
Bell & Howell shares with others 
are very much worth adapting. 

That is the answer the North- 
western graduate student received 
and worked into his thesis. 
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Study of Smaller Companies 


Please tell me how I can obtain a 
copy of the “four-year study of how 
smaller companies can_ succeed,” 
which was made by the Carnegie 
Institute’s Graduate School of Indus- 
trial Administration. The Carnegie 
study was mentioned in “Business on 
the March,” in your March issue. 
—STEPHEN SWOREN, manager, indus- 
trial relations, The W. L. Maxson 
Corporation, Old Forge, Pa. 


The findings of the Carnegie study concern- 
ing business success have been described in 
a book, Organizations, just published by John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Correct Office Temperature 


In November of last year, several 
of our offices were consolidated into 
a new office building. Since that time, 
we have had controversy on the cor- 
rect temperature for office workers. 

We thought, perhaps, you might be 
able to give us some information on 
what is considered to be the best 
temperature for maximum produc- 
tion.—J. CONNER, secretary to presi- 
dent, Dannen Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, 
Missouri. 

According to the sales office manager of 
Stewart-Warner Corp's Heating and Air- 
Conditioning Division, Joe Witt, “This is one 
of the most ‘touchy’ subjects . . . because 
whenever you have four or five men and 
women working together in an office, you 
have a continuous problem regarding enough 
heat in winter and too much air conditioning 
in summer.” 

Stewart-Warner believes “very sincerely” 
that between 75 and 80 degrees is the proper 
temperature for people working in an office. 
But, they caution, this might vary to a higher 
temperature if the majority are women. Sum- 
mer, they say, is a different matter. The air 
conditioning should be so designed and 
installed that “women working in the office 
cannot touch the thermostat."" A comfortable 
temperature would be a differential of be- 
tween 8 and 10 degrees cooler inside than 
it is outside. 

Both Detroit Controls and American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary Corp. suggest that you 
send for the “Heating, Ventilating, and Air 
Conditioning Guide" published by the Ameri- 
can Society of Heating, Refrigerating and Air- 
Conditioning Engineers, Inc.; 234 Fifth Ave.; 
New York 1, N. Y. Page 157, for example, 
lists winter heating conditions for office space 
to be 72 to 74 degrees F. 


Less Paperwork 


I read with great interest the arti- 
cle in the May 1959 issue of AMERICAN 





BuSINESS, written by Mr. Epley of 
McKinsey and Co., “Don’t Let Paper- 
work Hobble Your Salesmen.” 

Here is a field where there remains 
much to be done to reduce nonselling 
time of salesmen. The attitude of 
many companies is that salesmen 
should fill out the multitude of re- 
ports in their spare time. This lowers 
salesmen’s morale, and there is a 
tendency to make a job out of reports 
and selling becomes a spare-time job. 
—RICHARD C. BRIEL, president, Busi- 
ness Efficiency Systems Co., 600 W. 
Jackson, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Systems and Procedures 


In an article, “Challenge Your 
Office Procedures With These Five 
Concepts,” in your March issue, you 
mentioned the “Systems and Proce- 
dures Association.”” Could you tell me 
something about this organization? 
I would like to know the location of 
the nearest chapter and the address 
to write to about applying for mem- 
bership.—JAMES R. BaILey, Alloway, 
New Jersey. 


There are two chapters in your area. Mr. 
Dar Tisdale, Systems and Procedures Associa- 
tion, 4463 Penobscot Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich. 
(SPA's international headquarters), will give 
you complete information about membership. 


Part-Time Teaching 


Your April article, “Businessman 
Benefited From Part-Time Teaching” 
(by R. C. Hoff), was particularly in- 
teresting to me because I am both a 
graduate of Baldwin-Wallace College 
and am completing a second year of 
part-time teaching in accounting 
principles at Joliet Junior College, 
Joliet, Tl. 

Mr. Hoff’s comments aptly stated 
the high personal satisfaction one 
gains from teaching. One point which 
Mr. Hoff might have included is the 
experience the teacher receives in 
thinking quickly on his feet and 
speaking effectively before groups of 
people.—Dona.p M. WILLS, industrial 
accountant, American Steel & Wire 
Division, U. 8S. Steel Corporation, 
Joliet, Il. 


Wanted: Another Check List 


Your “Check List for Secretaries” 
was most helpful in our office. We 
would like to see a “Check List for 
Bosses” in one of your future issues. 
—SHIRLEY SHELL, secretary to Mr. 
Coggins, Coggins Granite Industries, 
Inc., Elberton, Ga. 
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tion, Selling, Delivery, Billing, Collecting and Disburs- 
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F YOUR FIRM faces alert competition, your 
Office Automation Dollar is today your 
key business dollar—the savingest dollar 
you spend! A modest number of dollars 
spent for Friden automation units can 
bring your biggest economy—no need to 


budget a fortune! 


All Friden equipment is relatively low 
in cost and individual units can be com- 
bined to meet the special work-flow needs 
of any type office. Start with one Friden 
unit, then add another and another as 
each pays for itself ! 

Friden automation units range from 
the astonishing Tape-Talk machines—the 
Computyper®, Flexowriter®, Teledata® 
and others of this group—to the brilliant 
Friden Calculator, The Thinking Machine 
of American Business, and Friden Natural 
Way Adding Machines. 
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FOR EXAMPLE— 
sales orders, invoices, purchase orders 
up to 90% automatic 


The Friden FLeExowrirer® Programatic 
is one of the basic Tape-Talk machines. 
Flexowriter prepares sales orders 70% 
automatically from edge-punch cards or 
tape, and produces automatically by- 
product tape or tab cards, eliminating 
manual punching and manual verification. 
By-product tape actuates Flexowriter to 
type automatically up to 90% of invoice, 
while operator ‘fills in’ average of only 
10%. Flexowriter provides similar advan- 
tages for other office routines. 
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By Ray E. Brown 


ONSIDERABLE effort has 

been made to describe the 
characteristics of the effective ad- 
ministrator. One is impressed by 
the similarity of the list of charac- 
teristics of the effective adminis- 
trator and those ascribed to the 
average good citizen. 

Certainly the effective adminis- 
trator must be honest, loyal, trust- 
worthy, and love his fellow men 
if he is going to be allowed to run 
loose in society and not be avoided 
by his own secretary. It is very 
doubtful, however, that he can 
parlay those virtues alone into a 
successful career as an administra- 
tor. Neither does a knowledge of 
the science of administration seem 
to assure success in the use of the 
science. Knowledge of the theories 
and principles of administration 
provide important tools for the ad- 
ministrator but the value of these 
tools, like that of all tools, de- 
pends upon the manner in which 
they are used. 

It is what the administrator 
does, or does not do, that produces 
an effect on the organization. Ad- 
ministration is practiced and it is 
the practices of the administrator 
that determine his effectiveness. 
But any attempt to define good ad- 
ministrative practices ends up 
pretty much in the same situation 
as the attempts to describe the 











good administrator. Perhaps a 
more fruitful approach would be 
to study ineffective administration 
and attempt to isolate its causes. 

The following seven causes of 
ineffective administration were ob- 
served in such a study. These 
causes represent very human tend- 
encies shared by all administra- 
tors and perhaps can never be 
completely eliminated. Effective 
administration seems dependent, 
however, on successfully modify- 
ing their effect on administrative 
behavior. An awareness that these 
tendencies do exist, and the ability 
to recognize them in one’s own be- 
havior, is the first and most im- 
portant step toward neutralizing 
therm. 


ONE. High among the causes of 
ineffective administration is the 
tendency to classify everything as 
black or white—as good or bad. 
This tendency denies the fact that 
it is the administrator’s task to 
discriminate between acceptable 
alternatives more often than be- 
tween right and wrong. Situations 
are rarely ever black or white but 
are usually varying shades of 
gray. At least if the administrator 
is fulfilling his proper function 
only the gray decisions will reach 
his desk. The easy ones will be 
settled down the ladder where the 
facts are more abundant and bet- 
ter understood. 

The urge to use the black-or- 
white technique in administration 
is a strong one and can develop 
from several directions. The defi- 
cit of time that always plagues the 
administrator doubtless causes him 
to seek quick answers, The house- 
keeper instinct to get things 
settled and the file off the desk can 
also lead to quick off-the-cuff de- 
cisions. In other instances, emo- 
tional factors can cause the ad- 
ministrator to pick sides and thus 
eliminate the bother of looking at 
the other side. The proven advan- 
tage of decisiveness in administra- 
tion may also be a strong factor. 
The urge to simplify problems can 
of course represent an important 
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asset of the administrator if it is 
tempered with the knowledge that 
the etiology of most management 
problems is multifactorial and 
multisided. 

Problems that reach the top 
level of the organization usually 
carry with them the troubled pon- 
derings of those involved along the 
line of ascent. Whether the need is 
for choice between conflicting 
views, or reassurance as to proper 
direction, questions properly 
reaching the top level must be 
treated with respect. This may call 
for a meeting with the individual, 
or individuals, involved. It not 
only demonstrates interest and 
concern on the part of the ad- 
ministrator but also can uncover 
both the facts and the feelings 
that produced the problem. Feel- 
ings often give more weight to a 
problem than do the facts. When 
a person is disturbed, fancy can 
be easily confused with the facts 
and the two must be carefully un- 
raveled before a solution will be 
fully accepted by the individual 
concerned. 


TWO. Somewhat related to the 
black-or-white tendency is the fail- 
ure to recognize the necessity of 
proportion in administration. This 
fault manifests itself in several 
ways in administrative behavior. 
One of these is best described by 
the old expression “making a 
mountain out of a molehill.”” This 
results in overemphasizing inci- 
dents and problems that have little 
consequence to the organization. It 
not only wastes the energies and 
attention of the administrator but 
it diminishes the influence of the 
administrator on matters that are 
important. Subordinates easily de- 
velop organizational calluses and 
for this reason both the whip and 
the sugar should be given only 
when circumstances warrant. 

The fault is also exhibited by 
administrators who are unhappy 
unless they “skin an _ elephant” 
every day. They find it difficult to 
properly distribute their enthusi- 
asm and energies and have interest 
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only for big projects and big deals. 
With such individuals, even the in- 
terest in the big deal usually isn’t 
sustained and it also soon suffers 
from inattention. 

The demands on the time and 
the energies of the administrator 
make it mandatory that he learn 
to put first things first. Adminis- 
tration is always a matter of se- 
lective attention—of recognizing 
the significant. This is so impor- 
tant that every administrator 
should preview his activities each 
day and allocate his time and in- 
terests to those problems and mat- 
ters with highest priority. If he 
does not do this he cannot avoid 
practicing administration by ran- 
dom instead of by plan. He pretty 
soon becomes a_ trouble-shooter 
who aims from the hip at the first 
problems that come into view each 
day. 

This is likely to be the same ad- 
ministrator who boasts of an open- 
door policy and who doesn’t recog- 
nize that the open latchstring is an 
administrative snare. Doors were 
invented for the simple purpose of 
permitting discriminate entry. The 
administrator must exercise dis- 
crimination as to who gains entry 
or else his time and attention will 
be devoted to the problems of the 
more verbose and forward mem- 
bers of: the organization rather 
than to those with more important 
and timely problems. 

Unless the administrator estab- 
lishes priorities for the things he 
is to do himself he will not be able 
to properly delegate responsi- 
bility, because he will never know 
what to delegate. This may dem- 
onstrate he is able to carry a 
heavy load but it also proves he is 
not smart enough to share it. The 
insecurity that is bound to result 
from failure to exercise selective 
attention may be the reason that 
some of us never quit worrying— 
even about problems that are al- 
ready solved or that never even 
existed. 

It can be argued that the habit- 
ual practice of administration by 
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reflex rather than by an orderly 
plan is evidence of insecurity on 
the part of the administrator. 
Direct involvement is a way of 
demonstrating one’s importance to 
the affairs of the enterprise. The 
individual who isn’t sure of his 
grip on the organization has to 
keep proving, to himself and the 
organization, that he is important 
by personally tackling every prob- 
lem that pops into sight. 

Even the best of administrators 
must constantly fight the urge to 
become involved in the problems 
of the day to the exclusion of at- 
tention to the problems of tomor- 
row. There is both excitement and 
satisfaction in tangling with the 
tangible. Long-term problems are 
generally vague and offer frus- 
tratingly few exposed surfaces in 
which to sink one’s teeth. 

Another violation of proportion 
in administration occurs in the use 
of the “crisis” technique by some 
administrators to obscure more 
serious problems and _ situations 
within the organization. Certain 
problems are blown up far out of 
proportion to their significance to 
the organization, or to their dif- 
ficulty of solution, in order to at- 
tract attention away from more 
basic problems whose solution has 
eluded the administrator. Such 
“decoy”’ administration may go so 
far as to create situations for the 
purpose of concealing inadequacies 
of the administrator. But whether 
created or overly magnified, the ef- 
fect is to divert the attention and 
resources of the organization away 
from the more significant and 
more meaningful problems. 

Basic problems do not fade 
away when unattended but rather 
thrive best when ignored and ob- 
scured. When allowed to go unat- 
tended, basic problems ultimately 
become so crucial that they start 
erupting and the administrator is 
permanently wedded, if he sur- 
vives, to his role of fire fighter. 


THREE. One of the most com- 
mon characteristics of ineffective 
administration is the tendency to 
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attempt only perfect solutions in- 
stead of the accomplishable. This 
can be described as the all-or-none 
complex. 

Administratively, this all-or- 
none complex can lead to either of 
two extremes—both of which are 
harmful to the organization. On 
the one extreme it may mean that 
improvements are never under- 
taken because the ideal solution 
isn’t currently available or pos- 
sible. In such instances, necessary 
changes are never started because 
the opportunity for perfect solu- 
tion rarely comes along. Major 
changes are always difficult to ac- 
complish, and even the bravest 
and most energetic of administra- 
tors are sometimes tempted to ra- 
tionalize their distaste for facing 
up to those difficulties by holding 
out for the perfect solution. 

On the other extreme it may 
mean that the action undertaken 
is too radical, and the organization 
is subjected to turmoil and violent 
upheaval. Under these circum- 
stances the changes attempted 
may be ultimately correct but cur- 
rently just not accomplishable. 
Such moves ignore the necessity 
for administrative timing. 

The_ successful administrator 
must on occasions tolerate condi- 
tions of inefficiency rather than 
court failure by attempting to 
clear all the obstacles with one 
big jump. He must determine his 
goals and evaluate the opposition 
to them. This permits him to 
maintain constant pressure toward 
the desired ends without allowing 
the pressure to explode into an 
open break, It also enables him to 
accept, and attempt, alternatives 
if they lead toward the ultimate 
objective. Among his repertory of 
virtues the effective administrato1 
needs a high frustration level. 

Somewhere between the ex- 
tremes of procrastination and those 
of abortive change, the effective 
administrator finds the path of 
consistent progress. By proceeding 
along that path, step by step, the 
administrator can ultimately 
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achieve his long-range plans and 
at the same time secure the per- 
sonal stimulation, so necessary to 
his own morale, that derives from 
immediate accomplishments. It 
will help the administrator if he 
keeps constantly in mind the fact 
that apparent ideal solutions are 
themselves only estimates at a 
given time, and are subject to the 
many errors inherent in predicting 
results of human activity. 


FOUR. Before someone _inter- 
prets the above as an argument 
that the good administrator is 
afraid of his own shadow, an op- 
posite characteristic that is equal- 
ly as conducive to ineffective ad- 
ministration should be pointed out. 
This is the urge to act from ex- 
pediency—the attempt to buy a 
way out of problems by yielding 
to immediate pressures and ignor- 
ing the long-run effects of the 
solution, 

Sidestepping an important issue 
is just as bad as stiff-arming it. In 
some ways it may be worse, be- 
cause it permanently weakens the 
administrator's influence in the or- 
ganization. Yielding to the pres- 
sures of the moment is an open in- 
vitation for a raid by the most 
aggressive and most vocal mem- 
bers of the organization. It is a 
sort of “cafeteria’’ administration 
in which everyone strong enough 
picks out his own policies. It is 
properly interpreted by other 
members of the organization as 
evidence of indecision and uncer- 
tainty and, organizationally speak- 
ing, the only thing worse than a 
bad decision is indecision, It dem- 
onstrates a lack of convictions as 
to long-run goals or else an un- 
willingness to stand up and be 
counted on issues important to the 
welfare of the organization, Either 
situation results in administration 
by default. A policy of peace at 
any price has seldom produced 
peace, but it can be counted on to 
always raise the price. 

In this connection it should be 
pointed out that administration is 
not a popularity contest and that 
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many administrative decisions, of 
necessity, represent choices be- 
tween opposing views within the 
organization. While all members 
of an organization may have the 
same long-term interests, their 
ideas as to how to best achieve 
those interests are not always so 
clear and unified. Under such cir- 
cumstances it isn’t possible to 
have all sides like all administra- 
tive decisions, but it is possible 
and important that they respect 
them. 

The failure, or inability, to see 
the implications to the organiza- 
tion of decisions based on expe- 
diency may produce two unfavor- 
able results. As in all cases where 
the treatment is aimed at the 
symptoms, rather than the cause, 
it may mask the basic cause of the 
problem and thus prevent the so- 
lution at the time the solution is 
easiest accomplished. 

Administration is not a game of 
solitaire that can ignore the rights 
that individuals develop in prece- 
dent and in established practices 
within an organization. The re- 
sults of expedient decision may not 
come to a head until long after 
strong organizational habits have 
been developed, and strong claims 
staked out, on the basis of those 
decisions. Corrective measures will 
usually take an even longer time 
to implement unless upheaval is 
to result. The trauma to the or- 
ganization is bound to be greater 
when circumstances are not cor- 
rected and encouraged to grow in- 
to situations. 

A second unfavorable result 
from decision-making on a first- 
come-first-served basis is the dam- 
age to continuity of policy. Per- 
haps no requisite is as important 
to an organization as that of pre- 
dictability of administrative re- 
action, It is the only way the ad- 
ministration can influence the hun- 
dreds of decisions made at all 
levels in even the smallest of or- 
ganizations. It is tough enough to 
develop an organization that wants 
to do what the administration 
wants done, but it is impossible to 
accomplish the administration’s 
wishes unless those wishes can be 
predicted. 

Without consistency in decision- 
making at the top level there is no 
basis for predicting administrative 
wishes at other levels in the or- 
ganization. Broken-field decision- 
making imposes an_ intolerable 
burden on those who have the task 
of keeping in step with the leader. 
Ad-libbed policies for the sake of 
pleasing the critics, can cause the 
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rest of the cast to lose their place 
in the administrative script. 


FIVE. The obsession to win rep- 
resents another serious handicap 
of administrators. This is often 
demonstrated in the attempt to 
win a “moral victory,’”’ even after 
decisions have been clearly dis- 
credited. Too much emphasis is 
given in administration to the 
necessity of saving face and not 
enough thought paid to the prob- 
lem of saving respect. The ad- 
ministrator may silence, but he 
cannot fool, those responsible for 
carrying out an impractical deci- 
sion. If face-saving is really im- 
portant it would seem better strat- 
egy for the administrator to 
sweep his errors under the carpet 
as quickly as possible rather than 
give them the prominence that re- 
sults from the disgruntlement and 
ill will of those compelled to oper- 
ate with them. 


Lose Gracefully 


As every kid knows, the best 
thing to do with a lemon is to 
make lemonade out of it. It is sur- 
prising how many improvements 
can come out of things that go 
wrong, and it is very possible that 
individuals learn more from their 
failures than their successes. Mis- 
haps, that are admitted, generally 
cause one to review the events and 
to correct his swing. 

The administrator should con- 
sciously develop the ability to lose 
a point gracefully. In too many 
instances we not only finally lose 
the point but we succeed in losing 
the good will of those involved. 
The effort to perpetuate an error 
can sometimes eat heavily on the 
time and energy of the administra- 
tor. But more important, is the 
way it chews on his disposition. 
This is demonstrated by the feel- 
ing of relief, and even pride, one 
experiences on those occasions 
when he is big enough to admit he 
was wrong. Admission of error is 
also one of the best means of tak- 
ing the fight out of the opposition. 
No one wants to be guilty of jump- 
ing all over the loser. 

The obsession to win at all costs 
is one of the largest deterrents to 
full participation by colleagues 
and subordinates. There can be no 
battle of ideas within the organiza- 
tion if the reward is disfavor and 
ill will from the boss. The willing- 
ness and the ability to permit deci- 
sions to be discussed and pulled 
apart before committing the or- 
ganization to follow them, repre- 


sents about the only method avail- 
able for pretesting of administra- 
tive ideas. The administrator deals 
in ideas and these, unlike objects 
and goods, cannot be tested in the 
model stage before placing them 
on the market. 


Enlisting Support 


Permitting colleagues to partici- 
pate in decision-making is not so 
much a favor to the participants 
as it is a favor to the administra- 
tor. It not only permits pretesting 
of decisions and ideas by exposing 
them to the scrutiny of those who 
will have to use them, but it most 
often assures support instead of 
sabotage. Human nature being 
what it is, there is no better way 
to insure support, as well as de- 
fense, than to involve others. To 
coin a phrase, this represents con- 
spired leadership and such leader- 
ship is probably the most adhesive 
of all. 

The compulsion to dominate 
often affects the judgment of the 
administrator. This can perhaps 
best be described as an unwilling- 
ness to share the spotlight. It is 
not the same as the obsession to 
win. Actually, the desire for atten- 
tion at times may be better satis- 
fied by defeat if the issue is one 
that gives the loser a sort of mar- 
tyr’s role. Such dramatic oppor- 
tunities are not too frequent, how- 
ever, and usually this complex is 
demonstrated in connection with 
success situations. It represents a 
serious handicap to effective ad- 
ministration in several ways. In 
its most common manifestation it 
means the administrator takes 
personal credit for the ideas and 
accomplishments of his subordi- 
nates. Instead of acknowledging 
the contributions of his staff, he 
takes over their ideas as his own. 
In the long run he is, of course, 
not fooling anyone; but he is sti- 
fling initiative and building up re- 
sentment against himself. Some 
administrators recognize this fact 
so strongly that they give credit 
down the line for ideas that ac- 
tually originated in the mind of 
the administrator. 

Another consequence of this 
drive to be the center of attention 
is its effects on communications. 
Unless held in check, it results in 
the administrator becoming a mas- 
ter of the monolog. He feels com- 
pelled to do all the talking, regard- 
less of the situation; and this ex- 
tends even to casual and social 
conversations. Even when he isn’t 
talking he is so occupied in look- 
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ing for an opening to take over the 
conversation that he doesn’t listen. 
This fact is demonstrated by the 
way he breaks into a discussion if 
the speaker pauses for a second, 
even though it is obvious to those 
who were listening that the speak- 
er is in the middle of a point. 


SIX. The failure to maintain an 
impersonal status in the organiza- 
tion often proves to be a serious 
handicap to the administrator. He 
must protect a sufficient area of 
aloofness to permit administrative 
action without it being taken per- 
sonally. Admittedly, he must be 
responsive and friendly so that his 
colleagues will not hesitate to ap- 
proach him. But he must recognize 
the difference between liking his 
associates, and liking everything 
they do. Personal relationships 
that inhibit detached evaluation 
and frank criticism represent a 
disservice to all concerned. Criti- 
cism is fundamental to improve- 
ment, and every member of the 
organization has a right to expect 
that he will be told when his per- 
formance needs _ improvement. 
Nothing shakes the morale of an 
organization as much as the sud- 
den letting-down of the boom on 
an individual without prior notice 
to improve his deficiencies. The 
rules of fair play are applied more 
strictly to the administrator than 
to anyone else and these rules re- 
quire that a person be told where 
he stands and why. 


Show Disapproval 


The necessity for fair criticism 
might seem at variance with the 
“sweetness and light’”’ doctrine one 
hears preached so often today. If 
that doctrine means the adminis- 
trator has no right to show and 
express irritation, it is indeed at 
variance with proper administra- 
tive conduct. Just as the adminis- 
trator should demonstrate approv- 
al for a job well done so should 
he demonstrate disapproval for 
faulty performance. It’s the only 
way the organization can deter- 
mine the level of performance ex- 
pected by the administration. The 
important thing is that the ad- 
ministrator be able to demonstrate 
irritation without demonstrating 
hostility and without creating an- 
tagonisms. Only by reserving a 
margin of impersonal relationship 
can he hope to appear emotionally 
casual as he carries out his task 
of modifying human conduct. 


SEVEN. This matter of human 
conduct brings us to another cause 
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of ineffective administration. This 
is the mistaken assumption that 
people act logically. Individuals do 
not usually act either logically or 
illogically when they are personal- 
ly involved. In such instances they 
are most apt to act nonlogically. 
This is because they are persons 
and bring to every situation their 
own personal experiences, biases, 
desires, and needs. Situations are 
seen from each individual’s own 
uniquely personal perspective. 
This requires that the administra- 
tor must at times temper his deci- 
sions to allow for the personal 
equation, and to work toward the 
modification of preconceived no- 
tions of those affected by his deci- 
sions, 

The fact that individuals have 
changing value-patterns and mo- 
tivations, and that these may 
change more rapidly than we 
think, makes such modification 
both necessary and possible. It 
also requires that the administra- 
tor learn those with whom he 
works without stereotyping them. 
It means that his own outlook also 
is subject to change as he has new 
experiences. His reactions have the 
same tendency to be compatible 
with his own personal desires. 

To whatever extent possible, he 
needs to be cognizant of his per- 
sonal biases and to allow for these 
in his evaluations of people and 
situations. At the same time, it is 
highly important that he main- 
tain respect and confidence in his 
own judgment. He simply cannot 
command any more respect from 
others than he has in himself. 

The high degree of inference 
proneness with which administra- 
tors are necessarily afflicted often 
seriously inhibits their work. 
Jumping to conclusions is an occu- 
pational hazard of the administra- 
tor, because he is destined to make 
most of his decisions from obscure 
and incomplete data. Most prob- 
lems are problems only because the 
full facts are not known and most 
often not available. The adminis- 
trator is compelled to spend much 
of his time reading between the 
lines and in extrapolating from his 
experience and from his knowl- 
edge of the environment in which 
he is working. His skill in infer- 
ence-drawing is indeed a highly 
valuable asset, but it must be used 
properly and with caution. 

It may cause the administrator 
to cut emotional corners by eval- 
uating the individuals involved 
rather than assessing the causes of 
problems. Individuals are easily 
stereotyped, and the image of the 


individual often overshadows the 
available facts surrounding a 
problem. There is a tendency to 
agree with those individuals we 
like, and to disagree with those 
we dislike. Likes and dislikes may 
develop from single incidents, or 
from causes entirely unconcerned 
with job performance; but impor- 
tant decisions may be made mainly 
on the basis of who says what. We 
read into situations a large portion 
of what we expect to find in them, 
and too often it is a case of mak- 
ing the situation congruent with 
our preconceptions about individ- 
uals involved. 


Leading Questions 


Also, we quite often read into 
situations what we want to find in 
them. Under such circumstances 
we don’t even have to jump to con- 
clusions—we start at the finish 
line. It is easy to use reasons, in- 
stead of reason, without recogniz- 
ing the difference. Unknowingly, 
we ask the sort of questions that 
are most likely to yield the sort of 
facts that support our own no- 
tions. We turn to those individuals 
for information and advice who 
are most apt to voice our own 
opinions, 

Unless conscious effort is made 
by the administrator against over- 
ly projecting his own conditioning 
into every situation, he may de- 
velop a sort of “echo” administra- 
tion in which he assumes the 
strange posture of leaning on him- 
self. His colleagues and subordi- 
nates are not likely to provide 
much protection from this hazard. 
Everyone likes to give answers 
that are used and appreciated. 
This means we think in terms of 
advice and answers that will be 
accepted because we think they 
will be acceptable to the asker. 

The imperfections inherent in 
the mechanics of talking and lis- 
tening encourage inference-draw- 
ing. We can think about six or 
seven times as fast as we talk. 
This means the listener has a 
great amount of spare thinking 
time which is difficult to control. 
This may cause him to anticipate 
what the speaker is going to say 
and never really hear what the 
speaker actually said, to add in 
ideas of his own to those the 
speaker had, or to let his mind 
wander in and out and thus lose 
the full context of what was said. 
Any of these effects means that 
the chances for proper inferences 
have been greatly decreased, It 


(Continued on page 40) 
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VERYONE agrees on the im- 

portance of giving the field 
salesman a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility for planning the 
growth of the business in his ter- 
ritory. But few companies have 
really done much to help him dis- 
charge that responsibility in any 
effective way. 

Closest to the customers and to 
competitive activities in his terri- 
tory, the salesman is ideally sit- 
uated to exercise a leadership role 
in shaping the territory sales ef- 
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fort. He should know better than 
anyone else where new business 
can be found, and what it takes to 
get that business. He knows cus- 
tomers’ product and service needs, 
and can gauge the type of sales ef- 
fort that will best meet those 
needs. 

A good deal of effort is spent to 
make the salesman feel this kind 
of responsibility. Sales manuals 
frequently refer to the field sales- 
man as “sales manager in his ter- 
ritory” or even “general manager 


SALES PLANNING 


By Lawrence S. Munson 
McKinsey & Company 


Incentive com- 


of his territory.” 
pensation plans reward him for 


success in discharging this re- 
sponsibility, and can go far toward 
creating the proper feeling of ur- 
gency. ° 

But few companies have actual- 
ly developed adequate tools and 
techniques to help the salesman 
really act like the manager of his 
territory. All most companies have 
done is talk big. They have not 
really turned their talk into action. 

Admittedly, the importance of 
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giving the field salesman _ real 
planning responsibilities varies 
from business to business. The 
work of the “route man” selling 
food products off his truck, for ex- 
ample, is so routinized that plan- 
ning can better be done centrally. 

But, on the other end of the 
scale, you have the high-caliber 
salesman of industrial products 
whose work is not so carefully 
prescribed, and who can have a 
major effect on developing profit- 
able sales volume. Between these 
two extremes are many different 
shades of gray. But the net effect 
is that there is considerable un- 
leashed power in the field sales 
effort of a large number of Ameri- 
can companies. 


A Role in Planning 


Perhaps the major opportunity 
for most companies to do some- 
thing about this is to give the 
salesman more of a role in plan- 
ning the nature and intensity of 
the company sales effort in his ter- 
ritory. A number of examples 
drawn from the few companies 
that have done something about 
this problem should serve to illus- 
trate what can be done. 

One good example is the indus- 
trial chemicals sales force of a 
large and successful chemical com- 
pany. Decentralization has gone 
extremely far in this example, but 
a good control is nevertheless 
maintained. Here is how it works: 

The salesman sizes up his terri- 
tory each year and establishes pre- 
liminary sales goals for the forth- 
coming year. On a prepared for- 
mat, he sets forth not only a total- 
dollar-sales-volume goal, but he 
also establishes individual goals 
for all major products and for his 
most important accounts. (These 
goals are reviewed and readjusted 
by the district sales manager and 
the sales manager.) 

The salesman is also required to 
work up a written territory sales 
plan showing what he plans to do 
in order to achieve his goals. This 
plan covers such matters as call 
frequency on individual accounts, 
routing within each trip area, and 
schedule for 52 weeks showing the 
trip areas he will be in. 

In addition, the salesman works 
up a detailed sales program on ap- 
proximately three of his most im- 
portant accounts. These programs 
are also prepared in a prescribed 
format. The form provides for ex- 
tensive background information on 
the company covering such mat- 
ters as its size, product line, raw- 
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material needs by individual plant 
by month, and name and title of 
all individuals involved in making 
or influencing the buying decision. 
The salesman establishes specific 
sales objectives with the account, 
and thinks through exactly what 
has to be done by him or the com- 
pany to achieve these objectives. 


do more business with those ac- 
counts, but it also serves an im- 
portant training purpose. Sales- 
men develop an improved ability 
to think creatively and analyti- 
cally on all their sales problems. 
Thus, by going beyond mere talk 
and actually developing forms and 
procedures, the company has suc- 
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NAME AND LOCATION OF ACCOUNT 


SALES VOLUME 
$30,000 


40,000 
45,000 


LAST YEAR (ACTUAL) 
THIS YEAR (EST.) 
NEXT YEAR (GOAL) 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 





A. Overcome attitude that our 


product quality is poor 
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KEY ACCOUNT DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


SMITH, JONES AND BROWN CO 
_Chicago, Ul. 





oz REQUIREMENT 


CALLS 


Days 


ACTION STEPS 





1. Get samples from Jones of our product 
and competitors for purposes of 
testing 
Get our lab to run “‘C"’ series tests and 


write up results 


Present data to Jones and get agreement 


on equal quality 


Get Jones to suggest review of data 


with Smith 


“ep up ca trequency to once every 


4 week 


Arrange for presentation of “‘Twister”’ 
program to salesmen, follow up with 

personal letters 
3. Get Tom Peeble explain new 


jelivery serv 





FIGURE 2: Simp 


use as worksheet ir 














He must know the “why” of every 
action step he proposes when he 
reviews his plan in a_ personal 
conference with his district man- 
ager. 

The company points to instances 
of outstanding success with its 
“bottoms-up” planning system, 
particularly with the key account 
programs. It is convinced that get- 
ting salesmen to think through 
and write up programs on indi- 
vidual accounts not only helps to 





salesmen the 
managers of 


cessfully given its 
means to act like 
their territories. 


Written Sales Programs 


Another excellent example of 
planning initiated at the salesman 
level is provided by the Socony 
Mobil Oil Company’s Industrial 
Sales Division. As in the first ex- 
ample, Socony has decentralized 
responsibility for establishing 
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sales goals and for developing 
routing plans to the individual 
salesman, subject to the review of 
his immediate supervisor. The 
company has also developed writ- 
ten sales programs for the so- 
called “hot” accounts. 

Each salesman takes the lead in 
determining which are his “hot” 
accounts and in developing a spe- 
cific program for building the 
business with them. His prelimi- 
nary program is reviewed jointly 
by the salesman, the engineer as- 
signed to back him up (one en- 
gineer’s territory covers that of 
three salesmen), the sales division 
manager, and chief engineer. The 
program is reviewed and read- 
justed at least every six months. 

Like the first company, Socony 
Mobil says it is getting real bene- 
fits out of its system of grass- 
roots planning. 

A considerably 
pany than the two _ previously 
mentioned has instituted a sys- 
tem of bottoms-up sales planning. 
The company is Russell, Burdsall 
& Ward Bolt and Nut Co., a leader 
in the industrial fastener indus- 
try. Its system is still quite new 
and experimental. Nevertheless, it 
has already found a major benefit 
in identifying new business oppor- 
tunities with existing customers. 


smaller com- 


Expanding Opportunities 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward re- 
quires its salesmen to collect and 
record on a _ prepared account 
analysis form a lot of basic infor- 
mation on each important account. 
The information includes such 
items as size of company; product 
line; growth characteristics; types 
and quantities of fasteners used; 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward’s share; 
key individuals to be contacted; 
and major sales problems and op- 
portunities. 

Using the completed forms, the 
salesman analyzes his territory 
and classifies his accounts into dif- 
ferent classes. Thus, Class I ac- 
counts are the key customers or 
prospects that require the most 
frequent calls and intensive effort. 
Class II accounts are customers 
requiring regular contact, but not 
as frequently as Class I. Class III 
are active prospects that must be 
included in routing plans. Class 
IV are accounts worth keeping on 
the mailing list, and worth con- 
tacting infrequently; but are not 
of sufficient potential for regular- 
ly scheduled calls. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward plans 
to carry the system a good deal 
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further, as soon as it has this first 
phase running smoothly. It has al- 
ready thought through and de- 
signed a series of standardized 
planning work sheets. These will 
become additional tools for the 
salesman to use. They will allow 
him to take the initiative in set- 
ting sales objectives and planning 
sales strategy in his territory. 
After review and approval by the 
district sales manager, the plan 
would become the basis for eval- 
uating sales performance in the 
territory. 


COMMON THREADS 


The case examples have a num- 
ber of features in common. Each 
of them gives the salesman the 
initiative in making plans, but the 
plans are reviewed higher up to 
ensure co-ordination and control. 
Each system provides the means 
for defining objectives and devel- 
oping programs for reaching these 
objectives that include: (1) use of 
salesman’s time, (2) “back-up” 
support activities, and (3) indi- 
vidual written programs on key 
accounts, 

Most importantly, each com- 
pany has devised formats and 
work sheets that help the sales- 
man: 


1. Know what information he 
needs to “size up” his accounts. 


2. Store that information con- 
veniently. 


3. Define end results or objec- 
tives. 


4. Know what activities to plan 
in advance, 


5. Keep score of progress in 
working the plan. 


6. Look back and evaluate ac- 
tual against planned results. 


7. Get a good mutual under- 
standing with his supervisor of 
his sales problems and what needs 
to be done about them. 


HOW TO DEVELOP 
A SYSTEM 


What can you learn from these 
case examples? Is yours one of 
the companies that can also bene- 
fit by developing tools and tech- 
niques to help your salesman 
plan? If so, how can you go about 
developing a system that will meet 
your own particular needs? 

Answers to questions like these 


can be found by an eight-step ap- 
proach: 


1. Determine first how far you 
can soundly go in delegating plan- 
ning responsibility to your field 
salesmen. This determination re- 
quires consideration of such mat- 
ters as the role of the salesman 
within the total marketing task, 
the salesman’s influence on sales 
volume, the degree of creativity 
or routineness of the field selling 
job, the differences in the selling 
job as between different terri- 
tories, and the caliber of your 
salesmen. 


2. Select a “guinea pig’’ terri- 
tory in which to develop your 
forms and procedures right at the 
salesman level (see sample for- 
mats accompanying this article 
for ideas). Get the salesman in- 
volved to collaborate in designing 
a preliminary system and you get 
a first check on practicality. 


3. Develop a preliminary system 
that is closely geared to the defi- 
nition of the salesman’s job, fo- 
cuses on the important activities, 
and is simple enough to be readily 
understood and used. 

4. Field-test the preliminary 
system with other salesmen and 
their supervisors, to eliminate the 
“bugs” and also to bring in new 
and better ideas. 


5. Get understanding and ac- 
ceptance (to the extent possible) 
before you put the system in op- 
eration. Actually, training in the 
use of the system becomes a con- 
tinuing process. 


6. Introduce the system, and get 
it functioning one step at a time, 
particularly if it represents a 
major changeover from existing 
procedures. 


7. Make sure the whole sales or- 
ganization feels the complete and 
enthusiastic backing-up of top 
sales management in getting the 
new system going. It is going to 
take leadership and persistence to 
make it work properly. 


8. Keep the system flexible 
enough to permit continuing ad- 
justments and improvements. 


These are the steps that experi- 
ence shows to be a sound, practi- 
cal approach to providing your 
salesmen with the tools they need 
to do the job you want them to do. 
This is hard work. It takes time. 
But there is a real competitive ad- 
vantage waiting for the company 
that does it well. 

End 
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HE desirability of management- 
development training has re- 
ceived wider and wider acceptance 
in the years since the war. Yet 
relatively little explicit effort has 
been made to compare the value 
of inside courses (conducted by 
the company itself) with the value 
of outside courses (conducted by 


By 
Schuyler Hoslett 


universities, professional associa- 
tions, and the like). 

Even some companies that have 
made management development a 
bit of a fetish have done little of 
this comparative analysis. 

Well, what is better for an or- 
ganization: an inside or outside 
course? 

A moment's reflection will dis- 
close that there can be no general, 
ultimate, and absolute answer to 
this question. It is not an either-or 
matter. The best selection is that 
which best reflects the company’s 
individual needs and resources and 
goals. There are, however, some 
general factors which, when 
weighted according to a company’s 
purposes, can help determine what 
is the useful alternative. It is the 
purpose of this article to identify 
and examine these common con- 
siderations. 

Before proceeding, perhaps it 
would be well to pause for a brief 
explanation of the term: “manage- 
ment-development training.’’ This 
is used in its broadest sense, i.e., 
any program intended to develop 
managers—from two- or three-day 
seminars; through the _ two-, 
three-, four-, six-, eight-, and 12- 
week courses; to the extensive off- 


the-job 
more, 

And it also might be well to 
acknowledge the indisputable fact 
that a most powerful and per- 
vasive stimulant to executive 
growth is the superior who can de- 
velop the men who report to him 

by personal example, by stand- 
ards, and by coaching. The Gen- 
eral Electric Company, which has 
a highly polished manager-train- 
ing program, recently asked 300 
of its very successful managers: 
“How did you develop into a good 
General Electric manager?” And 
90 percent replied: “I experienced 
my greatest development when I 
was working for ‘so-and-so’ in 
‘such-and-such’ department.” 

But great teachers are rare 
birds, in the groves of academe or 
in business. If your organization 
numbers more than 500 super- 
visory and administrative persons, 
size alone would suggest that some 
systematic attention could be help- 
fully paid to management develop- 
ment, 

The first fundamental factor 
bearing on the inside vs, outside 
decision is the relative value of 
having a larger number of per- 
sons at several or all levels of 


programs of a year or 





management take an inside course, 
as compared with a smaller num- 
ber of persons at one or a few 
levels take an outside course. 

The inside approach has several 
advantages here. The first is that 
it minimizes or avoids the criti- 
cism made of much development 
training done at one level for just 
a few persons. It also plays down 
the feeling that training is for the 
fair-haired few, who have all the 
promotions sewed up. Much too 
much emphasis has been placed 
on preparation for promotion. The 
first objective of management de- 
velopment should be helping 
people become more competent in 
their present jobs. Realistically, 
the most important criteria for ad- 
vancement are excellent perform- 
ance in the present assignment 
and the availability of a successor. 

Another one of these strengths 
of inside training is that the large 
number of participants from sev- 
eral levels of management creates 
a common understanding of just 
what the course attempts to teach. 
This understanding leads to 
broader and more consistent im- 
plementation of the course in fol- 
low-up action on the job. 


Second Criterion 


The second important inside vs. 
outside criterion is the relative 
cost. The suggested conclusion 
would be to use inside courses if a 
substantially larger number of 
persons from several levels can be 
trained for the same cost, or less, 
than training a substantially 
smaller group outside, 

The third test involves the pur- 
pose, and therefore the content, of 
the course. Here there are three 
main content areas, each with dif- 
ferent objectives: 


a. Basic supervisory and man- 
agement knowledge and skills, in- 
cluding human relations. This 
could also include courses in rapid 
reading, report writing, and 
speaking or listening. 


b. Specialized knowledge and 
skills peculiar to a given function 
or peculiar to the company’s par- 
ticular business. Examples of the 
former are wage-and-salary ad- 
ministration, or statistical meth- 
ods in the quality-control field. An 
example of the latter is the man- 
agement of telephone sales, 


c. If the course is to cover a 
basic skill, such as oral or written 
expression, and many people feel 
they need it, an inside program 
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ought to be developed. If the 
course is to cover a general man- 
agement knowledge and skill for 
a large number of operating man- 
agers, it would be better to do this 
within the company. 

On the other hand, if the need 
is for a specialized training skill 
that only a few people need, the 
answer would be to use an outside 
course. But if this specialized 
knowledge or skill is peculiar to a 
small number of companies, you 
may have to develop it yourself. 
If further orientation and analysis 
are needed in depth by only a few, 
an outside organization should be 
used if possible. 


The Fourth Factor 


The fourth factor shaping the 
inside-or-outside decision is the 
level or levels of management to 
be educated. Courses for the first- 
line or lower levels of manage- 
ment usually concentrate on super- 
visory skills. This knowledge can 
often be best imparted within the 
organization. This is so because 
these courses can reflect the poli- 
cies, practices, climate, and special 
conditions peculiar to the organi- 
zation. 

At the second level—lower to 
middle management—all but the 
smallest companies can _ usually 
provide more productive experi- 
ences inside for a larger number 
of persons than would be possible 
at the same cost outside. These 
courses usually concentrate on 
management knowledge and skills, 
including human relations, plus 
some exposure to basic policy 
questions both as a broadening ex- 
perience and as a stimulant for 
persons with the basic ability and 
interest in upper-management po- 
sitions. All of this can be well done 
inside, again with the advantage 
of relating the instruction to the 
company’s policies, practices, and 
conditions. 

For the upper level of manage- 
ment—including both policymak- 
ing and administrative functions 
—an outside course designed for 
the subject-matter area is clearly 
recommended. Only a few com- 
panies are large enough to war- 
rant the creation of a_ special 
course for this purpose. Even 
more important, the influence of 
outside thinking is especially 
needed at this level and for this 
subject. Moreover, at this level 
there may be a greater acceptance 
of instruction if it is given under 
the auspices of an outside institu- 
tion with some prestige. 


The Fifth Yardstick 


The fifth and last yardstick is 
the relative ability of inside vs. 
outside personnel to set up and 
administer a soundly based, high- 
quality, and stimulating course 
likely to achieve its objective. This 
is the critical factor, to which all 
other considerations are subordi- 
nate. 

It was assumed in the foregoing 
recommendations for inside train- 
ing that the company has, or will 
obtain, the human and material 
resources needed to make this 
training of the highest type, fully 
comparable with the best outside 
instruction. Unfortunately, in too 
many cases, such inside training 
has been mediocre. This is worse 
than no training at all. 

Thus, if a company, on reflec- 
tion, decides it does not have and 
cannot afford the talent and physi- 
cal equipment needed to devise 
and execute inside programs, it 
would be well advised to concen- 
trate on sending smaller groups to 
carefully selected outside courses. 


Inside Requirements 


If a company is to provide 
quality instruction on its own, 
many of its courses will include 
such characteristics as these: 

First, they preferably will be 
conducted in an atmosphere that 
minimizes the individual’s pre- 
occupation with his current work 
interests and problems. In some 
cases, this means giving the course 
at a location away from the office 
or plant, in an atmosphere con- 
ducive to uninterrupted study, 
participation, and reflection, such 
as that provided by a good coun- 
try club or rural hotel. 

Second, the study and discus- 
sion materials will be based in 
part on company conditions and 
experience, illustrated with specific 
case problems, examples, reports, 
and studies. 

Third, advanced and varied 
teaching techniques will be used, 
in an admixture, to assure a high 
level of interest, individual in- 
volvement, and participation. 
These techniques can include a 
judicious mixture of pertinent 
reading; lecture-discussion; small- 
group discussion, informal and 
formal; discreet use of visual and 
audiovisual materials; and case 
studies affording both intellectual 
analysis and role-playing oppor- 
tunities to stimulate personal in- 
volvement, self-analysis, and self- 
improvement. 
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ruction will be of a 
awe Acured in part from 
the “‘Ompany and supple- 
with first-class outside 
for the general management 
s. Teachers recruited from 
outside will not only promote 
htened interest from the par- 
pants, but will enrich the 
rse with new ideas and differ- 
t approaches gleaned from the 
xperience of progressive com- 
anies. This stimulates deeper 
thinking and more critical anal- 
ysis. 

These outside viewpoints should 
not be shunned because they dif- 
fer from—even contradict—estab- 
lished company policies, philos- 
ophy, and practice. They often 
serye as the basis for a healthy re- 
apgmaisal of “company customs.” 
Cogffses that are denied the out- 
si@@# viewpoint are generally sub- 
s ially less successful than 
tiie that vigorously seek differ- 
, challenging, or distinctly con- 
oversial outside contribution. 














Using Outside Courses 


For tho§ companies that can- 
not rely in {ny substantial degree 
on inside rses, the important 


question is Mw to select the out- 
side course. 
One hear 


need to 








good deal about the 
ch the man to the 
course. spect that this is sel- 
dom qd pxcept in a general and 
freq very superficial way. 
e twin causes for this 
Atching. 

e participant’s training needs 
Are seldom clearly or concretely 
identified. In our organization, we 
have come to rely almost exclu- 
sively for this identification of 
these needs on our annual Manage- 
ment Performance Review. First, 
the individual appraises his own 
performance and selects areas for 
improvement te be worked on in 
the coming year. This self-review 
is discussed with the man’s supe- 
rior who, with his associates, has 
also made such a review. 

From this discussion between the 
subordinate and his superior there 
evolves a definite plan for im- 
provement. We don’t look for 
great changes, but we do try to 
get people to identify a few spe- 
cific things they are going to work 
on. When this analysis of needs 
and suggestions for improvement 
is done thoroughly, we feel it is 
the best single piece of evidence 
on which to select a course for & 
given individual. 

Selection of the outside course 
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calls for intimate knowledBe of the 
content, scope, level,/and quality 
of the/hundréds of;such courses 
available today. It is not easy to 
get this information. Two devices 
cary help. ,At least one manage- 
ment consultant offers an evalua- 
tion service that covers all the 
university-sponsored management 
development programs. He is Alli- 
son V./ MacCullough, 66 Milton 
Road, Rye, N. Y. The other file of 
information the company can 
create, itself by) having the men it 
sends ‘to various courses write an 
evaluation report. 

Such appraisals may, of course, 
be as much a reflection of the in- 
dividual as the course itself. But 
the purely personal element can 
be minimized if the participant is 
asked to answer some fairly 
searching and _ specific questions 
about his experience. This we have 
done, with good results. The ques- 
tions are reproduced as an exhibit 
elsewhere in this article. 
























The final element that should be 
considered is what positive action 
takes place as a result of a course, 
inside or outside. 

Very little has been done, and 
perhaps can be done, to get an ob- 
jective measurement of results. 
Yet each participant should be ex- 
pected to set some specific objec- 
tives for improvement and to fol- 
low through. In our corporation 
we do this regularly in connec- 
tion with our internal manage- 
ment seminars. Each person sets 
objectives, in terms of attainable 
goals, and establishes dates on 
which to report on his follow-up 
action. Then, as an _ additional 
stimulus to the whole group, we 
issue a newsletter communicating 
these results (without, of course, 
identifying the individual partici- 
pant) to all members of manage- 
ment who took part in the semi- 
nar. 

Follow-up plans can also be re- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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S an executive, your value to 
A your company is measured 
not by what you have on your 
desk but by what passes over it. A 
desk piled high with work does 
not look impressive; it looks as 
though you are disorganized—or 
confused. Some managers try to 
seem important by hiding behind 
a busy schedule. It isn’t the 
amount of work you do that 
counts, but rather the type of 
work. Because you have to be pre- 
pared for action at all times, you 
cannot afford to be caught with a 
desk fuli of miscellaneous duties. 
The answer lies in learning how to 
organize your work, your day, 
your desk. 

Some years ago, my first boss 
passed along bits of wisdom he 
had acquired in the school of hard 
knocks. One of his axioms made 
it clear that ‘the more important 
a man becomes, the less work he 
does.” Discussions with successful 
businessmen and my own obser- 
vations have shown that there are 
many good techniques for keeping 
your desk cleared for action. 
Checking the following 34 sugges- 
tions may confirm some of your 
own ideas and point out a few 
adoptable methods for getting 
things done: 


Let George Do It 


1. Divide your work into three 
parts: (a) tasks your assistants 
can do, (b) details your secretary 
can handle, (c) projects you must 
do yourself. If the third group is 
much larger than the other two, it 
pays to analyze this work care- 
fully. Try giving the preliminary 
work to your best assistants. Give 
them a chance to grow with such 
added responsibilities. 
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an executive 
can keep his desk. . . 


2. Select your most promising 
assistant and work with him until 
he learns how to handle a good 
deal of your work. Besides reliev- 
ing you of numerous projects, you 
accomplish another _ purpose: 
When your chance for advance- 
ment comes, you will have trained 
your replacement to take over. 


3. Quit trying to keep your fin- 
gers in every pie. Constant check- 
ing and “standing over’ people 
makes them nervous and slows 
them down. They lose confidence 
in their ability, their initiative is 
stifled. 


4. See that you and your assist- 
ants have the best office equip- 
ment to work at peak efficiency: 
Functional desks save lost motion, 
posture chairs prevent fatigue. 


5. Follow the management-by- 
exception principle. Delegated 
work should only be brought to 
your attention if something seems 
wrong or out of line. 


6. Train your subordinates, so 
that when they present a problem 
for your consideration they will 
also submit a possible solution for 
your final okay. 


7. Avoid the “let’s call a con- 
ference” habit. Continual staff 
meetings not only interrupt 
people’s work but they achieve 
little, because your subordinates 
wait for your viewpoint rather 
than venturing their own. 


8. Once you have delegated jobs 
to others, don’t meddle. Ideally, 
every office duty should be per- 
formed by the lowest-paid indi- 
vidual qualified to handle it. Any 
other setup is a waste of company 
money and valuable time. 


Let Your Secretary Do It 


1. Your secretary was hired to 
assist you. A good secretary can 
save from one-third to one-half of 
your time—IF you let her. The 
biggest complaint voiced by secre- 
taries is that their bosses will not 
give them enough responsibility. 


2. Authorize your secretary to 
schedule your appointments, speci- 
fying the most convenient times 
for you to see people. 

3. Let your secretary take com- 
plete charge of the files. Keeping 
papers on your desk only makes it 
harder to find a needed paper in 
a hurry. 


4, Dictate in the morning. (If 
you don’t use dictating equipment, 
investigate its timesaving advan- 
tages.) This gives your secretary 
time to transcribe your work neat- 
ly and accurately. If you dictate 
right after you receive your morn- 
ing mail, you need handle corre- 
spondence only once. Short-spurt 
dictation throughout the day 
wastes your time and hers. 


5. On simple correspondence, 
pencil brief notes and let your 
secretary compose replies for your 
signature. 


6. Set aside a few minutes each 
morning for your secretary to 
check instructions and ask ques- 
tions. This enables her to work 
without interrupting you later, or 
having to hold up work in ques- 
tion until you return from lunch 
or a meeting. 
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7. Give your secretary a list of 
people you will see or talk to per- 
sonally if they call. She can deal 
with other callers and visitors. 


8. A competent secretary usual- 
ly is good at details. (That’s what 
makes her a secretary rather than 
a stenographer.) Let her handle 
as much of your detail work as 
possible. 


9. Good equipment will help 
your secretary organize her work 
and produce more. For instance, 
an electric typewriter can cut typ- 
ing time and fatigue. If her work 
involves figures, it may pay to get 
a small adding machine for her 
desk. Otherwise, she may waste a 
lot of time running to another de- 
partment to use one. 


10. Let your secretary prepare 
rough drafts of reports you must 


make, for you to edit and approve. 


11. Turn over travel and meet- 
ing arrangements to your secre- 
tary. Women have a knack for the 
role of hostess; your secretary will 
think of many details that make 
a meeting run smoothly and your 
conferees comfortable. 


What's Left for You 


1, Schedule and evaluate your 
own work. Get out of the woods to 
look at the trees occasionally. Too 
many executives rush around do- 
ing forty or fifty different, un- 
related things. 


2. Arrange your work to dispose 
of those things that can be han- 
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dled promptly. The few projects 
that remain are not hard to cope 
with then, if the pile of work no 
longer looks like a hopeless task 
to tackle. 


3. Concentrate on the unpleas- 
ant or difficult jobs first, get them 
out of the way while you're fresh. 
Don’t become attached to them by 
letting them accumulate. 


4. On the other hand, stop wres- 
tling with a problem that, for the 
moment, has you licked. Put it 
aside and come back to it when 
your mood and mind toward it 
have improved. Be careful, of 
course, not to postpone the task 
indefinitely. 


5. Keep work on top of your 
desk where it will haunt you and 
thereby stand a better chance of 
being done. Burying work in desk 


drawers keeps it out of sight and 
away from completion. 

6. Put your miscellaneous duties 
on trial periodically. You may dis- 
cover that some of them are mere- 
ly habit and can no longer be de- 
fended as necessary. Habit and 
routine have an_ unbelievable 
power to waste your time and 
energy. 

7. Develop shortcuts wherever 
possible. For example, writing 
your reply to a memo at the bot- 
tom of the memo page instead of 
dictating a formal answer saves 
both time and money. 


8. Avoid the time-consuming 
habit of documenting everything. 


In some cases, a telephone call 


may not only be quicker, but ac- 
tually better than some slower 
form of communication—especial- 
ly when you want an immediate 
answer. 

9. Learn to make decisions more 
quickly. “I'll let you know later” 
only means that investigating a 
situation or listening to a problem 
must be repeated when the deci- 
sion is given. Decide when the 
problem is posed, and the job is 
done, 


10. Take time to communicate 
with others who may be interested 


At the desk he keeps 
cleared for myriad other 
tasks is the author, Wil- 
bert Scheer, personnel di- 
rector, Illinois Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield 


or involved with you in a project. 
A few minutes spent at the start 
to explain something can save 
endless hours later by preventing 
misunderstandings or fuzzy in- 
structions. 

11. Discourage visitors and in- 
terruptions, however, especially 
when these do not pertain to your 
job and you are busy. 

12. Try to say “no” to some of 
the requests made of you. It’s flat- 
tering to be asked to speak or to 
serve on a committee where you 
can share your talents. But these 
invitations are also cruel demands 
upon your time and energy, which 
certainly are not limitless. 

13. Concentrate more on your 
work and less on maintaining the 
symbols of status—many of them 
useless, Overconcern about pres- 
tige and status hinder you from 
“keeping your eye on the ball.” 

14. Accept responsibility and 
discharge it with confidence. Don’t 
look for a crutch to lean on—some 
item of company policy or a deci- 
sion by a higher-up to hide behind. 

15. Finally, don’t let the brief 
case become a grief case. Develop 
a balanced way of life. Outside in- 
terests and relaxation are needed. 
Unless you enjoy good health, and 
have peace of mind, you cannot 
work well day in and day out and 
keep your desk cleared for action. 

End 
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Is Your Company’s Mail to These 106 Cities 
Being Delivered as Promptly as Possible? 


HERE may be a good and avoidable cause for 
some of your letters not reaching their destina- 
tions as swiftly as you would like. Letters lacking a 
postal-zone number must be sorted by a postal clerk 
who knows how to match addresses with the delivery 


Akron, Ohio Hartford, Conn. 
Albany, N. Y. Honolulu, Hawaii 
Arlington, Va. Houston, Tex. 
Atlanta, Ga. Huntington, W. Va. 
Austin, Tex. Indianapolis, 
Baltimore, Md. Jackson, Miss. 
Baton Rouge, La. Jacksonville, 


Berkeley, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Camden, N. J. 
Canton, Ohio 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex. 
Dayton, Ohio 


Miami, Fla. 


Jamaica, N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Kansas City, Kans. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Long Beach, Calif. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


dress is incomplete unless it carries a zone number. 

To make it simpler to incorporate zone numbers on 
mailing lists that are on stencils or other duplicating 
media, the Post Office permits the zone number to be 
entered after the state; e.g., Chicago, Ill., 40. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Oreg. 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 


Ind. Rochester, N. Y. 


Sacramento, Calif. 


Fla. St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Paul, Minn. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Sioux City, Iowa 
South Bend, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. 

New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 


Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn. 


Tacoma, Wash. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Trenton, N. J. 





Evansville, Ind. 
Far Rockaway, N. Y. 
Flint, Mich. 
Flushing, N. Y. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Glendale, Calif. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Omaha, Nebr. 


system. Since such experienced manpower is scarce 
(and getting scarcer), letters are sometimes held up 
awaiting sorting for final delivery. 

Fortunately, mail for delivery in the Nation’s 
biggest and busiest cities need not be so delayed. These 
are the 106 cities where a postal-zone number is part 
of each address. The most inexperienced clerk can 
swiftly sort letters for prompt delivery—if the zone 
number has been used. But the Post Office Department 
reports that there still is a large flow of letters to these 
cities that arrives without zone numbers and has to be 
held until an experienced sorter is available. 

Shown here is a list of the 106 cities where an ad- 
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New York, N. Y. 


Oakland, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Paterson, N. J. 
Philadelphia, 


Tulsa, Okla. 
Washington, D. C. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Pa. Youngstown, Ohio 


Each of these cities has a directory showing a zoned 
map of the metropolis as well as a list that contains 
every address with its zone number. This directory is 
free from the postmaster. 

Postmasters in these 106 cities will also put zone 
numbers on galley proofs of mailing lists. There is no 
charge for this zoning service, and the lists are kept 
completely confidential. 

Companies that have studied the advantages of 
zoned mail and indoctrinated all employees to use zone 
numbers whenever available, have been able fo re- 
duce the use of airmail and obtain faster delivery on 
other classes of mail. 
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BREAKING the 
PAPER-WORK 
BOTTLENECK 


June 1959 


By 
Robert L. Blurton 


Systems Supervisor 
Beckman Instruments, Inc 


MPROVEMENTS in office sys- 
| tems and procedures can often- 
times produce a chain reaction of 
benefits. At Beckman Instruments, 
Inc., improvements in office sys- 
tems and procedures doubled effi- 
ciency in two separate depart- 
ments at two former paper-work 
bottleneck points. 

Beckman Instruments is synony- 
mous with rapid growth. Less 
than 25 years ago, the company 
started in a home workshop; and 
today it is an international organi- 
zation with annual sales of $40 
million, Its products include a 
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broad range of electronic instru- 
ments, components, and systems. 
From a methods-and-procedures 
standpoint, such rapid growth pre- 
sents many opportunities. An ex- 
ample is the solving of a recent 
specialized problem in the sales 
order department, which led also 
to a major improvement in pur- 
chasing, at virtually no extra cost. 


The Problem 


The basic problem: The volume 
of orders had grown too large for 
the method which Sales Order was 
using to write them. The plant at 
Fullerton, Calif.. was booking 
some 2,000 orders a month, and 
this was too much paper work to 
be processed by means of sep- 
arate, manual typings. It was felt 
that the point had been reached 
where some form of automation 
could be used profitably. 

The job was first subjected to a 
full flow-charting to cover paper- 
work processing and distribution 
as the basis for all future discus- 
sion and planning. Next, we de- 
termined what information was on 
each piece of paper, and what data 
could be added or deleted to make 
each document more useful or 
easier to prepare. 

We didn’t begin to look at 
equipment until we had a clear fix 
on the data-processing problems. 
If methods and procedures are 
soundly worked out from a stand- 
point of basic paper work, they 
can easily be adapted to process- 
ing on whichever machines will 
process the most data per operat- 
ing dollar. 

As a specific example, studies in- 
dicated that Beckman did not re- 
quire a major electronic computer. 
However, the goal was to keep the 
basic functions of data organiza- 
tion well enough organized so that 
when a computer becomes feasible, 
it will be simply a matter of 
switching equipment. In this way, 
the company will get the most out 
of its equipment dollar and yet can 
readily change to new equipment 
when the time comes. 


The Solution 


In analyzing the specific sales- 
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"The sales order departmen 
work in about 40 percent c 


order job, it was determined that 
the total of all products shipped 
from Fullerton amounted to some 
3,500 items. Further analysis re- 
vealed that approximately 70 per- 
cent of the shipments were made 
to fewer than 100 customers, With 
this information, we decided to in- 
stall equipment that could accept 
information from _ prepunched 


this paper-writing operation, the 
machine punches sales summary 
cards for each item entered on an 
order. These cards are extended 
automatically in the tabulating de- 
partment, and used to adjust in- 
ventory and schedule production. 

From a standpoint of paper- 
work preparation, the timesaving 
is substantial. At least 80 percent 





Improvement of order-entry system released two electric typewriters equipped to 
handle continuous forms, which now save 40 percent of order-preparation time 


cards. After considerable study, 
the IBM Cardatype was selected. 

In the actual operation, two 
typewriters are mounted side by 
side to produce separate original 
documents. One typewriter fills 
out a sales order which goes to the 
plant for shipment, and the other 
writes an invoice which is kept on 
file in the sales department for is- 
suance to customers after ship- 
ment. The great bulk of the data 
on these forms is written auto- 
matically from information sensed 
as prepunched cards are fed into 
the console. 

As an automatic by-product of 


of the data which formerly had to 
be typed manually is now written 
automatically from punched cards. 
The sales order department is now 
completing its paper work in about 
40 percent of the time formerly 
required. 


Added Bonus 


When most of the important de- 
tails of the sales order system had 
been worked out, it was noted that 
the Cardatype would make avail- 
able equipment on which sales or- 
ders and invoices had formerly 
been written. This equipment in- 
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cluded two electric typewriters. 
equipped with special platens for 
feeding continuous marginally 
punched forms. 

The availability of this equip- 
ment recalled the fact that the 
purchasing department was ap- 
proaching the point where it could 
profitably switch to continuous 
forms for writing purchase orders. 


Ss now completing its paper- 
he time it formerly required”’ 


design and continuous feeding has 
saved 50 percent in purchase-order 
preparation time. In addition, the 
purchasing department has an 
added bonus of an electric type- 
writer on which to handle routine 
correspondence. The second elec- 
tric typewriter is also used for 
purchase-order writing in overflow 
situations, 


Among other features, the new system improved accuracy in order fulfillment 
and shipping, as well as in receiving purchased articles into Beckman's stock 


We suggested this possibility to 
purchasing, and thus began the 
second phase of our analysis. 
New versions of the sales order 
and invoice forms were designed, 
utilizing Kant-Slip continuous 
forms especially adapted for card- 
reading machines. Then we re- 
viewed the purchasing application 
and found that we issued some 
1,500 to 1,800 purchase orders a 
month. The existing purchase or- 
der form was redesigned for 
quicker, more logical entry of data 
to save typing time and make the 
records easier to handle and use. 
The combination of improved 
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With the new purchase order, 
we now create all the paper needed 
to receive purchased goods, in- 
spect them, and put them into 
stock or turn them over to pro- 
duction departments. This is done 
by having the four-part set stapled 
together during manufacture of 
the forms. The set includes a hard 
copy to be retained in receiving, a 
copy to accompany the goods, and 
additional copies to advise inter- 
ested departments of the arrival 
and acceptance of the merchan- 
dise. 


End 


From the London Daily Telegraph 
May 27, 1959 


SELLING MADE 
TO LOOK EASY 


- — . — _ 
EXPONENTS OF 
TC — . 

U.S. METHODS 
DAILY TELEGRAPH REPORTER 
BORDEN and Busses, originators of 

the most advanced techniques in 

American salesmanship, made their bow 

to a British audience yesterday. They 

did so at the National Film Theatre on 

the South Bank. 

Brought to London by the Incorpo- 
rated Sales Managers’ Association, their 
“performance” was designed to teach 
British sales managers how to sell. About 
400 sales managers from the “Nation of 
Shopkeepers” paid 2 guineas each to 
hear them. 

They were not disappointed. Hammers, 
frying-pans, bows, arrows and brightly 
coloured targets were among the “props” 
employed. A series of short films featuring 
the pair as salesman and customer pro- 
vided light but instructive entertainment. 

The programme said it was “not just 
a lecture.” Nor was it. Mr. Borden, who 
did most of the talking, has a free 
and easy charm, coupled with a vivid- 
ness and directness of expression which 
make the programme amusing as well 
as enlightening. 

INTEGRITY IMPORTANT 

Loncsow (driving force), Arrows 
(sales effort) and Tarcer (higher sales) 
were all brought into play as Mr. Borden 
emphasised the value of salesmanship. 
Integrity, he told us, was important, 

Not without reason, many people 
looked on the salesman as “a burglar 
with social charm.” This type of sales- 
man was “‘a shoddy practitioner of the 
rock ‘em and sock ‘em _techniqug, fol- 
lowed by a quick frisk for money from 
the customer's pocket while he is still 
slightly dazed.” ; 

Skill in opening the interview, over- 
coming resistance to price, showmanship 
and closing the deal, all had their part in 
a two-hour programme. Borden and Busse 
made selling look easy. Not one “pros. 
pect” was heard to ask: “Say Bud, why 
should you do me a favour.” 

The above news report is re- 
printed here (without any permis- 
sion whatsoever, we must confess) 
in the knowledge that it will in- 
terest many readers of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. 

This Borden and Busse expedi- 
tion to the “Nation of Shopkeep- 
ers” was conceived by Dartnell 
Corp.’s president, B. Gordon Fyfe, 
as part of a private technical 
assistance program. Christopher 
M. Weld, a contributing editor of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, is accom- 
panying the group, and upon his 
return will write at least one ar- 
ticle about European management. 

After making another Borden 
and Busse presentation in Oslo, 
Norway, and a training film in 
Paris, the troupe will return to the 
United States late in June. 





What Will Happen to Your Secretar 


HERE comes a time in the life of an executive 

secretary when her boss announces that he is go- 
ing to retire. The secretary is happy for him; now he 
can enjoy the fruits of his labor and do all the things 
he never had time for before. Only after she has left 
his office and has sat down at her desk does this ques- 
tion occur to her: What will happen to me? 

When an executive leaves, there are several things 
that may happen to his secretary. His successor may 
inherit her, or he may bring along his own secretary. 
The company may transfer her to another executive, 
or promote her to a supervisory post. She may create 
a special spot for herself. In some cases, however, she 
must seek a job elsewhere. 

More and more executives are reaching retirement 
age, and the wise secretary thinks about his D (for 
departure) Day before it arrives, even though women 
tend to stick with a boss whom they admire and re- 
spect. Working for a considerate, intelligent man is a 
great factor in a secretary’s job satisfaction. Most 
secretaries are devoted to their bosses, and many may 
pass up a promotion or a chance to go with another 
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company. They feel—‘I know what I have, but I don’t 
know what I'd get in a different job.” So they hang 
on to their bosses and their jobs as long as they can 
usually until the men retire. 

Since most executive secretaries have worked with 
their bosses for a number of years, and because the 
average age of working women (according to U. S. 
Department of Labor statistics) is 39, which is over 
the hiring age in many companies, the boss’s depar- 
ture may create a crisis for her. 

“The earlier you think about this situation, the bet- 
ter prepared you will be to face it,’’ was the consensus 
of a group of Chicago secretaries who had experienced 
this situation. They had discussed the problem and 
how they solved it, and offered suggestions for the ex- 
ecutive secretary whose boss is nearing retirement. 


Is It Better to Sit Tight? 

About half the group stayed with their companies 
after their bosses had left. This was recommended 
under certain circumstances: (1) If you are near re- 
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hen You Retire? 


tirement age and your salary, benefits, and pension 
offer more security than you can get outside; (2) if 
the boss’s successor or another executive asks you to 
be his secretary; (3) if you will be promoted to a bet- 
ter job; or (4) if you can create a job for yourself. 


Stay for Security: A secretary with many years’ 
seniority stayed with her company after her boss re- 
tired as branch manager. She outlasted several branch 
managers in her pursuit of a healthy pension. A bit 
ruefully, she confided, ‘““However, if I had been wear- 
ing tweed trousers instead of tweed skirts all those 
years, I would have had the branch manager’s posi- 
tion.” 


Enlarge Your Job: One secretary who considered 
the eventual retirement of her boss and its effect on 
her, took steps to fortify her position. Working for an 
advertising manager, she took over as much of the 
routine as possible. She was made assistant advertis- 
ing manager, although she continued as his secretary. 
When he retired, she stayed on as assistant advertis- 
ing manager. 


June 1959 


By 
Marilyn French 


Create Your Own Spot: Another woman, now cor- 
porate secretary of a large steel company, solved the 
boss’s retirement problem this way: Both the men she 
worked for were due to retire, and she wanted to stay 
with the company. “I had to conceive an idea for a 
job I could perform.” She thought of the reinstate- 
ment of the employee stock-option plan, which the 
company had dropped in the early 1930's, and the op- 
portunity to do a shareholder-relations job, When em- 
ployees told her they were interested in buying stock, 
she listed their names. She presented her idea when 
the time was ripe, and the management adopted it and 
put her in charge of the program. 


Or Pack Up and Go? 


Bridge the Gap: A secretary whose boss retired 
suddenly due to ill health was asked to stay until his 
successor was appointed. She agreed to clean up cur- 
rent projects and received time off for job interviews. 
After several months, she found a secretarial position 
near her home and was free to leave. 
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Several members of the group went to other organi- 
zations when their bosses retired. One had worked for 
the same company 19 years and had become secretary 
to the chief executive. When he retired, the new man 
brought his own secretary along, and the other woman 
was told she could remain in a lesser post at a drastic 
cut in salary. 

Instead, she decided to register with an employment 
agency. Although the agency counselor told her that 
“at your age and with your high-salary rate, there 
won’t be much available,” the counselor suggested an 
interview with the head of a manufacturing firm. The 
secretary kept the appointment “mainly for practice, 
because it was so long since I'd gone job hunting.”’ She 
and the manufacturer hit it off right from the start. 
While she took the job at a lower salary than she had 
been getting, she earned a raise within a few months. 


Make the First Move: An astute secretary learned 
that her boss was going to retire after she had worked 
for him 14 years. The company was grooming several 
men to replace him, Each one was “jockeying for po- 
sition,” and no one knew who would become top man. 


Considering the uncertainty of her position, the 
secretary asked her boss for her vacation plus a leave 
of absence. She finished her current projects and 
showed another secretary how to do her work. The 
day her leave began, the secretary told her boss: “This 
is my last day. I will be gone six weeks. When that 
period is up, I'll be happy to return IF there will be a 
place for me here. If not, I will look elsewhere.” 

Her boss said that was the smartest thing she could 
have done, since he was not sure what would happen 
when he left. She found a job as secretary to the vice- 
president in a large organization, where she has 
worked the past five years. “I have a fine boss, in- 
teresting work, a good salary. The fringe benefits are 
comparable to those I had before—I didn’t lose any- 
thing by switching jobs. I’m happy as a lark!” 


Map Your Strategy: Another secretary realized the 
need for planning her future when her company be- 
came involved in a proxy fight. If the new group 
gained control, all the old-timers might be forced to 
leave. ‘“‘With 19 years’ seniority, I faced the possibility 
of having to start all over again,” she explained. What 
did she do? 


She joined a secretaries’ organization and attended 
its weekly study group to brush up in her field. Then 
she took the Certified Professional Secretary examina- 
tion sponsored by The National Secretaries Associa- 
tion (International). This is an annual two-day, 12- 
hour exam covering business administration, business 
law, economics, human relations, secretarial skills, 
and procedures. While she knew a great deal about 
her own company’s business, she felt the CPS rating 
would offset any lack of experience in a different field. 

The present management retained control, but this 
secretary is well prepared for any change in the pic- 
ture, including the eventual retirement of her boss. 


Brush Up, Spruce Up, Look Ahead 


After citing their experiences, the secretaries pro- 
posed these suggestions for any executive secretary 
whose boss is planning to retire: 


1. If you have a good boss, hang on to him as long 
as you can, 
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2. Take an interest in all phases of your company 
so that you can easily shift to another department 
later if necessary. 


3. Don’t get so wrapped up in your work that you 
would feel lost without this particular job. 


4. Try to make yourself indispensable to your com- 
pany as well as to your boss. Look for ways in which 
you can be of special service. 


5. Increase your knack for making friends with 
superiors, co-workers, customers, and suppliers. The 
ability to get along with people is a valuable business 
asset. 


6. Keep up your skills. You may be able to do your 
job blindfolded and with one hand tied behind your 
back, but a new position or a promotion may call for 
other capabilities, 


7. Prepare for the next step up the ladder, in case it 
may be offered to you. For example, study accounting 
or office management. 


8. Keep up your appearance. Your boss knows and 
appreciates all your sterling qualities, but others are 
more apt to judge a product by its packaging. 


9. Take care of your health. A sense of well-being 
helps you work efficiently and increases your desir- 
ability as an employee. 


10. Pursue outside interests in order to be a well- 
rounded person. A variety of interests makes you more 
intriguing and alert, and will condition you for ab- 
sorbing new skills and facing new situations. 


11. When the boss announces his retirement, enlist 
his aid. Ask for a letter of reference and whether any 
of his friends need a good secretary. 


12. Get around, join professional groups, widen your 
circle of friends. The more people you know, the more 
chances you will have to hear of good openings. 


13. Keep in touch with former employers (via 
Christmas cards, notes of congratulations on their ac- 
complishments, and so forth), so they will keep you 
in mind when they hear your boss is retiring. 

14. Advertise for a job, listing your experience and 
qualifications. Many secretaries claim such ads bring 
a wide choice of jobs at good salaries. 


15. Save some money each week to tide you over so 
you can take time to find the ideal new job. 


16. If you have some capital, a wide business ac- 
quaintance, and a lot of drive, consider becoming a 
public stenographer. 


End 





Saying of the Month 


Anything that inhibits the individual in expressing 
his own particular personality serves to deprive the 
organization of initiative. Our problem is to keep alive 
the powerful stimulant of individual thought at all levels 
and in every phase of our effort. Unless we do, we run 
the risk of making a displaced person out of the Man 
With the Big Idea." 


By Crawford H. Greenewalt 
President, E. |. Du Pont de Nemours & Company 
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Robert Harding, right, assistant chief engineer of Arma division, American Bosch Arma Corporation, points out to Frank McShane, cost-improve- 
ment expert, the high quality and contrast of an 11”x17” stock print reduced from an original 22”x 34” drawing. The print is a sample of many 
run off on an offset duplicator from an inexpensive offset paper master prepared xerographically by XeroX Model 1218 copying equipment. 


Mf? MA SAVES *82,.000 YEARLY 


reproducing 


Arma Division, American Bosch Arma 
Corporation, is saving $82,000 a year 
in the rapid reproduction of engineer- 
ing drawings, drawing-change notices, 
specification sheets, and parts lists. 
Arma manufactures midget brains for 

issiles and other intricate electronic 


The $82,000 economy results from 
the installation of XeroX® Model 1218 
copying equipment and offset duplicat- 
ing to supplant conventional drawing- 
reproduction methods. 

XeroX Model 1218 copying equip- 
ment, operating on the principles of 


* engineering drawings 

° drawing-change notices 

° specifications sheets 
parts lists 
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xerography—clean, fast, dry, electro- 


static—prepares inexpensive offset pa- 
per masters from original engineering 
drawings of to D size 

The larger drawings are reduced 
with fine legibility to 12”x 18” masters, 
from which multiple prints are quickly 
run off on offset duplicators 

The quality of copies is superb. Yet, 
prints cost so little that engineers are 


enc ouraged to d 


iscard them after use. 

rather than re-file them 
Drawing-change notices now reach 

production lines and suppliers faster 


than ever before. 


An Arma engineering library of ex- 
pendabl 
off in advance of actual need, for en 


drawings provides prints, run 
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yearly by xerography. Haloid Xerox 
Inc 9-89X% Haloid Street, 
York Brancl 
S. and Canadian cities 
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UR company’s experience veri- 

fies the fact that the benefits 
of modern office equipment need 
not be confined to white-collar op- 
erations. These advantages can 
often be extended to the factory, 
too. 

We recently installed nine dic- 
tating instruments out in our plant 
for use by production workers- 
machinists, heat-treat operators, 
and the like. They do not use this 
equipment to dictate correspond- 
ence, of course. But the system 
has helped us to break a clerical 
log jam and to obtain more accu- 
rate records of production costs. 
Let me explain. 

Lockwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany, founded in 1900 and located 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, makes a wide 
variety of baking pans for com- 
mercial bakers. Nearly all of our 
production is done on a job-order 
basis, as contrasted with produc- 
tion for finished-stock inventory. 
A normal cost-plus formula is 
used to determine prices. Thus, it 
is obviously quite essential that 
we know the exact time it took to 
complete an order. 

To keep track of the numerous 
starts and stops inherent in short- 
run, repetitive operations, the 
timekeeping system must be both 
foolproof and automatic. There 
are other reasons why we have to 
know the length of time a worker 
spends on each job during the day 
and the number of pieces produced 
on particular operations. We have 
an incentive program in which 
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each worker competes against a 
time-production standard. Those 
who exceed the standard earn a 
bonus. 

Our problem is to transmit in- 
formation about each day’s large 
number of starts and stops to a 
central timekeeping facility from 
the factory floor. At one time, five 
timekeepers were kept busy man- 
ually maintaining records from 
visual contact. After we installed 
an intercom system, we were able 
to reduce this number to two. 

But conventional intercom 
equipment didn’t work out for a 
number of reasons. For one thing, 
the background of factory noise 
made it difficult to understand the 
information being transmitted. 
Also, somebody had to be con- 
stantly on duty in the timekeeping 
department. And workers had to 
wait around while a timekeeper 
took down their information. 

The intercom-timekeeper system 
was wasteful in another way. At 
times the voice traffic would be 
quite heavy and both timekeepers 
would be hard pressed trying to 
enter all the figures; workers 
would be lined up waiting their 
turn to talk. Then there would 
also be long periods of little or no 
activity, and neither timekeeper 
would have enough work to keep 
him occupied. Nevertheless, it was 
impossible to do anything about 
this because the peaks and valleys 
couldn’t be forecast. 

We decided to make an effort to 
spread out this work load so that 
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there would be no need for time- 
keepers to be constantly on tap, 
and so that workers could trans- 
mit their information simply and 
without undue delay. 

It wasn’t long before our in- 


vestigation turned up the idea of 


tape recording this information. 
But in itself such a system had 
one deficiency: There was no way 
to reliably record the time at 
which the information was being 
transmitted—the exact hour and 
fraction of a minute of the starts 
and stops. 

This problem was solved by in- 
tegrating a Gray Audograph sys- 
tem, similar to that used by ex- 
ecutives to record their dictation, 
with a taped time announcement 
like that employed by telephone 
companies to provide the correct 
time at 15-second intervals. Like 
the telephone companies’, in our 
system the time announcer is in 
operation around the clock. 

Here’s how our system operates: 
A worker picks up one of the nine 
PhonAudographs—these resemble 
conventional telephones—spotted 
throughout our factory. This ac- 
tivates the recording process and 
“plugs in’ the time-announcement 
tape recording. When the worker 
picks up the telephone, all other 
stations controlled by the recorder 
are automatically blocked out. 
And after the time announcement 
has been superimposed on the 
Gray record, it, too, is automati- 
cally blocked out so that only one 
signal is recorded. 
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By 
Vernon F. Tewell 


Lockwood Mfg. Co 


As soon as the worker has 
heard his recording “dated” to the 
exact quarter-minute with the 
time of its transmission, he gives 
his number, clock number, job- 
order number, and machine num- 
ber. To report a “finish,’’ he gives 
only his number and _ job-order 
number, together with the number 
of pieces he has completed. 

When the telephone handset is 
replaced in its cradle, all stations 
on the line are reopened for use 
and the time-recording device is 
primed to emit a signal upon ac- 
tivation. 

It takes only a few seconds to 
transmit a report. And workers 
don’t have to stand around. Our 
system has two circuits. If both 
happen to be busy, the worker can 
have his foreman transmit his re- 
port while he returns to work. 

The recording machines use reg- 
ular-size discs, sufficient for about 
two hours of production time. 
When a disc has been completely 
recorded, the machine emits a sig- 
nal. The timekeeper replaces it 
with a fresh one. 

Workers like the system. They 
know that the more time they 
spend in productive activities, the 
more money they will make. 

It saves time and makes money 
for Lockwood, too. It has stream- 
lined the timekeeper’s chore of 
posting individual records. One 
person can handle the job now and 
efficiently organize the workday. 
There are no longer periods of 
hectic activity alternating with 





periods of no activity. Nor is it 
necessary for the timekeeper to 
remain at his post for fear of 
missing a message. Even when he 
is out of the office, the data is 
faithfully recorded. This is espe- 
cially useful for night-shift activi- 
ties. The reports accumulate on 
the disc during the night and are 
posted in the records during slack 
periods the next day. 

In an appraisal of this system, 
we made a spot check not long 
ago. It disclosed that all the data 
recorded on the cards for a work 
period of 11% hours could be 
posted on the cards in 36 minutes. 
Under the old system, two time- 
keepers would have had to moni- 
tor their intercoms for the entire 
span of 90 minutes to obtain the 
same data. 

Our workers like this system 
because they can see its benefits 
reflected in their take-home pay. 
In the beginning, they missed hav- 
ing someone talk back to them on 
the wire; but now they are ac- 
customed to the dictating tech- 
nique, It takes time and a little 
patience to resolve this sort of 
problem, 

As for Lockwood Manufacturing 
Company, the savings achieved in 
two years have more than paid 
off the cost of the system and its 
equipment. We have not only 
chalked up these savings, but also 
made a great improvement in 
timekeeping and production cost 
control, 

End 
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N the control tower at Idlewild, 

New York’s International Air- 
port, I dropped a cigarette butt on 
the floor. In less than 10 seconds 
a cleaning man swept it into his 
dustpan. Later, out on the airfield, 
I watched crews pump 14,000 gal- 
lons of fuel into a Pan-American 
jet airliner in 35 minutes. Mean- 
while, a Scandinavian airliner was 
landing. As it taxied into position, 
a tug was pulling baggage trucks 
alongside. A truck with a genera- 
tor hitched up to the parked plane 
and a ground crew pushed a ramp 
alongside to let passengers dis- 
embark. 

The man with the dustpan, the 
fueling crews, and the generator, 
baggage, and ramp men, all work 
for the same firm. So do hundreds 
of cleaning men in rail and air 
terminals, the elevator operators 
at a dozen New York department 
stores, the groundkeepers and 
ticket sellers at Yankee Stadium 
and the Los Angeles Coliseum, 
the porters at half-a-dozen air- 
ports, the mechanics who overhaul 
transatlantic planes at Gander, 
Newfoundland. Even the doorman 
at Saks Fifth Avenue is employed 
by Allied Maintenance Corpora- 
tion—the most bizarre business 
enterprise I’ve ever encountered. 

Allied, with its 23 subsidiaries, 
performs hundreds of jobs that af- 
fect our daily lives. Allied’s func- 
tion is minding those parts of 
other people’s business which 
otherwise would keep these people 
from minding their own. For ex- 
ample, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s principal business is trans- 
porting people and goods, so Al- 
lied keeps its New York City sta- 
tion—20 acres of floor space— 
clean of the unimaginable vol- 
ume of dirt and debris left behind 
by the half-million people passing 
through daily. 

Allied also cleans, maintains, 
heats, and repairs many large 
stores so that the storekeepers can 
keep their minds on selling mer- 
chandise. The main business of 
airlines is flying people and cargo, 
so Allied each day fuels, cleans, 
loads, unloads, and services hun- 
dreds of planes at airports from 
California and Texas to New- 
foundland. Allied has over 900 em- 
ployees at Idlewild Airport, alone. 

The business was started in 
1885 by two immigrants from 
Denmark, David Fraad and his 
son Daniel. They got jobs with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad cleaning, 
trimming, and refueling kerosene 
lamps at the old Jersey City pier 
terminal. Three years later they 
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formed their own cleaning com- 
pany with a few mops and 
brooms, a contract from the rail- 
road, and a handful of employees 
recruited from the immigrant 
flood. 

Allied, called Standard Utility 
until World War I, has always 
been family-owned. Four Fraads 
—father, son, and two grandsons 
have been presidents. Under David, 
a tall, gaunt ex-miller, the cleaning 
firm in three decades was doing a 
business of $75,000 a year. His son 
Daniel pushed the volume up to 
$900,000. 

Daniel introduced into New 
York the practice of cleaning 
building exteriors with steam. Be- 
fore vacuum cleaners were on the 
market, he built a gigantic ap- 
paratus mounted on wagon wheels 
to clean the New York mansions 
of millionaires. Four horses pulled 
the machine to the curb in front 
of a mansion, a fire hose was fed 
through a window, then _ the 
coughing one-cylinder gas engine 
started. Dirt and dust were sucked 
out into a large tank which car- 
ried a sign: “Modern Crematory 
for Microbes, Germs, and Dust.” 

The current president is Daniel 
Fraad, Jr., a 47-year-old mountain 
of energy who has increased the 
gross business to $26 million a 
year. He majored in biophysics at 
Brown University, did graduate 
work at Yale and Columbia, then 
started mopping floors at Pennsyl- 
vania Station. Called “Junior” by 
his assistants, Fraad is the person 
mainly responsible for Allied’s 
amazing diversification. 

In 1939, when he was only 27, 
he won cleaning contracts for 
many of the large exhibition build- 
ings at the New York World’s 
Fair. These required hiring 500 
extra cleaners, and turned out to 
be one of the toughest jobs Allied 
ever had. The work varied from 
dusting priceless Rembrandts and 
Goyas to raking squashed ba- 
nanas, hard-boiled eggs, and hot 
dogs from the thick carpets of the 
General Motors building. 

After the Fair, young Fraad be- 
gan expanding into new fields: de- 
partment stores, ball parks, and 
airports. Allied has cleaned the 
Statue of Liberty and the outer 
walls and spires of the Zurich 
Cathedral in Switzerland. When 
the huge atomic works were 
started at Oak Ridge, Tenn., Fraad 
was whisked there in secrecy to 
introduce modern cleaning meth- 
ods. His company now has 5,000 
regular employees, plus temporary 
ones which push the year’s total 








Between editions of the N. Y. Daily 
Mirror, Allied cleans the pressroom 


up to over 7,200. Annually it uses 
20,000 brooms, brushes, and dust 
mops—75,000 gallons of resins 
and floor waxes—-750,000 pounds 
of detergents. 

One ticklish cleaning job per- 
formed by Allied is the ever-dark- 
ened radar room of the Idlewild 
control tower, which has to be 
cleaned without turning on lights 
or interfering with the aviation 
experts hunched over radar 
screens to watch and guide incom- 
ing planes. An Allied cleaner does 
the job in the before-dawn hours 





when the air traffic is lightest. 

Among other buildings that Al- 
lied cleans at Idlewild is Pan- 
American’s huge hangar—over 
five acres of floor space. Here the 
problem is speed—you can’t keep 
a $5 million jet plane waiting. Al- 
lied has only 15 minutes to scrub 
up all the oil, grease, dirt and hy- 
draulic fuel from an area almost 
half an acre in size. This winter a 
highly drilled crew, using a special 
scrubbing machine, got the half 
acre spotless in 12 minutes. 

Jet planes have created other 
cleaning problems—their suction 
picks up stray objects which play 


Allied executives take a scien- 
tific approach to cleaning. The 
firm has run time-and-motion stud- 
ies to determine such facts as the 
optimum length of a broom handle 
(on push-brooms with _ six-foot- 
wide brushes, the handle should be 
about six inches longer than the 
man). Stop watches were em- 
ployed to find the most efficient 
way of cleaning Venetian blinds— 
take them down and dump in a 
bath of cleaning solvents. When 
the N. Y. Central Railroad wanted 
to know how to clean Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal more efficiently, Al- 
lied prepared a 42,000-word report 


At Yankee Stadium, Allied employees perform just about every chore except 
advise Casey Stengle how he can push his stumbling Yankees back into first 


havoc with their turbines. So on 
Love Field, at Dallas, Allied work- 
ers must clean runways, taxiways, 
aprons, hangar areas, and warm- 
up areas. These men use two huge 
$25,000 machines which vacuum 
125 acres a day. 

As for indoor cleaning, perhaps 
the largest contract held by any 
firm is Pennsylvania Station. 
Every 24 hours, 165 Allied em- 
ployees gather up and remove 
35,000 pounds of dirt and paper. 
They must also remove some 25 
pounds of chewing gum from the 
floors by chipping each wad with 
a sharp blade. Other methods 
steaming the gum, freezing it, 
soaking it with 25 different kinds 
of solvents—have been tried with- 
out success, 
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which produced savings of $130,- 
000 a year. 

This winter the Long Island 
Railroad, which hauls 270,000 
passengers each weekday, engaged 
Allied to develop better cleaning 
methods for its cars and stations. 
Allied discovered that the com- 
pound used in machine-washing 
car exteriors was injuring the 
plastic seal holding the windows. 
Moreover, it was leaving the win- 
dows dirty. A compound that did 
not hurt the metals was found, but 
the windows still came out dirty. 
Then the firm removed one win- 
dow, got experts to study the de- 
posits on the glass, discovered that 
the friction of the nylon brushes 
was setting up an electrical charge 
which caused dirt to adhere to the 


glass so tightly it didn’t rinse off. 
Natural fiber brushes, instead of 
nylon, solved the problem. 

Once Allied had to dirty up a 
place in order to get it looking 
right. That was in LaGuardia 
Field’s overseas building which 
had a floor of red Tennessee 
marble. Other cleaners had used 
so much caustic the floor had a 
dull white look and showed foot- 
prints immediately after each 
cleaning. Allied stopped all wash- 
ing, let the dirt accumulate so that 
the shoe soles of passengers would 
buff it against the marble. After 
six weeks of abrasion and a couple 
of months of light cleaning, Allied 
had a properly pink floor with a 
fine patina. 

The firm has found that certain 
psychological tricks seem to make 
tenants and visitors tidier. For in- 
stance, washing the sidewalk in 
front of a building each morning 
and polishing brass doorknobs and 
fire hydrants near the entrance 
will make people less likely to lit- 
ter the interior. A pickup man 
constantly tidying up a store vesti- 
bule has the same effect. 

I spent a day this winter at Saks 
Fifth Avenue, a New York depart- 
ment store with 176 Allied em- 
ployees. They scrub, dust, and 
polish; operate and maintain the 
elevators; run the heating and 
air conditioning; even do _ the 
plumbing and painting. Eleven 
Allied carpenters are on duty here 
full time—occasionally they re- 
model an entire floor. Behind 
scenes, Allied workers are per- 
forming hundred of tasks that 
make a big store click. Some are 
specialists in opening bales from 
foreign countries. One Allied me- 
chanic spends all his time main- 
taining the store’s sewing ma- 
chines. 

Out at Idlewild, Allied’s huge 
force cleans 600 planes a month, 
fuels all planes using the field, 
sometimes is loading and unload- 
ing 15 planes at the same time. 
The job is so intricate and time 
so important that Allied has 30 
radio-equipped command trucks 
and jeeps so supervisors can talk 
with dispatching offices. Some- 
times fog comes in, closes the 
field, then lifts, bringing in the 25 
normally scheduled planes plus 30 
or 35 extra ones—all wanting fuel, 
up to 23 thousand gallons apiece. 
Allied is ready for them, with ex- 
tra crews summoned by phone 
when the fog is still thick. 

Meanwhile, other Allied men 
operate trucks with heating-cool- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Take the mike... 


See how this new Edison VOICEWRITER dictating machine helps you 
break through your “time barrier” to new success! 


You'll take the mike . . . dictate . . . and suddenly you'll 
realize that any other dictating method is now old- 
fashioned! 

You'll see how this all-new Voicewriter saves man- 
hours by acting as a rapid, foolproof dispatcher of cor- 
respondence . . . a communicator of instructions . . . a 
conference reporter . a sounding board for sales 
talks, ideas and speeches! Its features? All you would 
expect to find in the finest dictating machine ever built 

. and then some! 

Think we’ ve exaggerated? We offer you a friendly chal- 
lenge to mail the coupon— “take the mike” at your own 
desk, with your own work, for just a few minutes! Once 
you take the mike...your talk will be our best sales talk! 


Edison Voicewriter 


A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries, McGraw-Edison Company; 
West Orange, N.J. in Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ont 
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FREE TRYOUT! — Just fill out and mail this coupon 
to Edison Voicewriter, West Orange, New Jersey 
Your Voicewriter representative will do the rest. 


No obligation! 


° 
Okay Edison, I'd like to take the mike of the all-neu 
Edison Voicewriter ie ca me to arrange a 


demonstration 
Namé 
Tith 
Organization 
Addr« 8s 


City 





We Worship 
Silly 

Things, 

Too! 


gate if you want to, at the pre-Columbian people 
who roasted their fellow citizens alive to keep 
this stone god in a good humor, This burial urn of a 
seated god, found in the ruins of the ancient Mexican 
city of Monte-Alban, gives us a grim reminder of the 


living sacrifices made by a superstitious people to 
ward off famine. Tourists laugh when told that many 
a human being has been burned to death in weird rites 
to this god. 

But maybe we shouldn’t laugh too loud; we have 
our own superstitions right now in 1959 A.D. We hear 
salesmen say, “Oh, you can’t sell anything in summer- 
time.” Then, as this is being written, people are saying 
they will not advertise in June, July, and August, “‘be- 
cause no one reads or watches television in summer- 
time.” 

As summer goes on, we bow down and worship our 
own superstitions—acting as if some great sun god 
had decreed that no one place an order until after 
Labor Day. Week after week we postpone doing things 
that need to be done, day after day we bow down and 
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worship the great “Labor Day Alibi,”’ just as surely, 
if not quite as fiercely, as the pyramid-builders of 
Mexico worshiped the pop-eyed image shown at the 
top of this page. 

No matter what kind of a list of things which “‘can- 
not be done in summertime” we prepare, someone else 
could show a comparable list of people who don’t know 
they can’t be done, and are, therefore, doing them. 
They refuse to be governed by superstition. 


HERE are splendid profit-making opportunities to 
the men who are not afraid of these modern super- 
stitions—who will lead organizations into vigorous 
sales campaigns this summer. Some of the companies 
which keep promotion, advertising, and sales ac- 
tivity going this summer—will laugh at competition 
when it wakes up “after Labor Day,” seeking orders 
that have been placed weeks earlier. 


End 
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Three thousand four hundred and fifty advertiser, 
agency and publisher members of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations have a voice in establishing and maintain- 
ing the standards responsible for the recognition of this 
emblem as the Hallmark of Circulation Value. It repre- 
sents the standard of value that these buyers and sellers 
of advertising space have jointly established as measure- 
ment for the circulation of 
printed media. aa pmmaarg 
The basis for arriving at the | 
advertising value of a publica- 
tion is the Bureau’s single defi- 
nition of net paid circulation. 
With this as the standard, the 
circulation records of A.B.C. 
ublisher members are audited 
o experienced circulation audi- 
tors. As specified in the Bureau’s 
Bylaws, A.B.C. auditors have 
“access to all books and records.” 
Subscription and renewal 
orders, payments from subscrib- 
ers, paper purchases, postal 
receipts, arrears are among the 
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SEND THE RIGHT MESSAGE 
TO THE RIGHT PEOPLE 


Paid subscriptions and renewals, as 
defined by A.B.C. standards, 

cate an audience that has responded 
to a publication’s editorial 

appeal. With the inter¢ 
of readers thus identified, 
becomes possible to freé 
specialized groups effectively ( 


advertising appeals. 
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publisher’s circulation records that are painstakingly 
checked by auditors and the resulting data are con- 
densed and published in A.B.C. Reports. 

Experienced space buyers use the audited information 
in A.B.C. Reports as a factual basis for their decisions 
in evaluating, comparing and selecting media. The 
FACTS in A.B.C. Reports for business publications 
include: * How much paid circulation 
¢ How much unpaid distribution ¢ 
Occupational or business breakdown 
of subscribers ¢ Where they are located 
¢ How much subscribers pay ¢ Whether 
or not pre miums are used ad How many 
subscribers in arrears © What percent- 
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cribers renew. 

This publication is a 
member of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations and is proud 

display the Hallmark of 
irculation Value the 
emblem of our cooperation 
with advertisers. Ask for a 
copy of our A.B.C. Report 


and then study it. 
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xt Dartacll Publication 
A. B. C. REPORTS—FACTS AS A BASIC MEASURE OF ADVERTISING VALUE 
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Vow, tn one volume —ALL OF THE 
IDEAS, INFORMATION, PRETESTED 
METHODS YOU NEED TO ANSWER 
ANY OFFICE MANAGEMENT QUESTION! 





OFFICE MANAGER’S 
HANDBOOK 


A complete and practical handbook for office supervisors 


Every office supervisor will find this new handbook a compact and complete office 
management tool. It answers thousands of questions regarding every phase of 
office administration—recruiting and training, job analysis and compensation, 
cost control, office layout, new mechanization procedures, discipline, communica- 
tions, vacations, credit unions—you name it, it’s here. Scores of illustrations 
offer suggestions for bulletins, forms, organization charts, office manuals, and 


much more. 


Carefully compiled and edited by The Dartnell Corporation, the valuable experi- 
ences of other supervisors like yourself are yours to share and profit from. 


1,375 Pages—5 by 8 Inches—Flexible Covers—59 Sections— Illustrated and Indexed 





AN APPROVAL ORDER 











The Dartnell Corporation—Book Dept. 
4664 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Please send a copy of the new OFFICE 
MANAGER'S HANDBOOK. If it doesn't fill 
the bill ($15, plus postage), I'll return it 
within 10 days for full credit. 


[] Bill us [_] Check attached 
Name 
Title 
Firm 


Street 


SOME OF THE QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED IN THIS HANDBOOK 


What are the eight basic steps to cost control? 
How should | set up and operate a steno pool? 


Can my company afford electronic data proc- 
essing? What can it do for us? 


What should be included in a good manual 
of office procedure? What should be left out? 


What compensation are office executives get- 
ting these days? 


Can | train office employees to write better 
letters? How? 


In leasing office space, what factors must 
| consider? 


How can mail costs be lowered? 


What are the requirements of a good systems 
program? 


GUARANTEED TO SATISFY 
or your money back! 





Executive Training 


(Continued from page 19) 


quired of participants in outside 
courses. This gives more point to 
the whole process of “taking a 
course.” The individual is condi- 
tioned in advance to accept re- 
sponsibility for follow-up action 
on the job and thus to become 
more deeply involved in getting 
something out of the course. 

At the Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation, we don’t call ours an 
“Executive Development Pro- 
gram” but an “Organization De- 
velopment Program.” We dislike 
the implication that executives 
need development; we like the im- 
plication that the organization 
does. This change of wording also 
helps avoid emphasis on grooming 
the elite for promotion. 

This is important, because in 
the final analysis any management 
development must first be judged 
in terms of demonstrated improve- 
ment in performance of managers 
in their present jobs and better 
performance by the organization 
as a whole. 

Behind the many surface im- 
pressions of success, these are the 
really significant objectives to seek. 

The chart on the opposite page 
gives a detailed explanation of 
how Donnelley evaluates its 
courses in management develop- 
ment. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: Though 
still in his early forties, Schuy- 
ler Hoslett has had intimate ex- 
perience with both sides of 
management development. Aft- 
er graduate work at Harvard 
and Ohio State, where he 
earned a Ph.D., he joined the 
faculty of Cornell’s School of 
Business and Public Admini- 
stration. He was assistant dean 
when he left in 1951 to become 
part of the faculty at Colum- 
bia’s Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, where he founded and 
directed the Executive Program 
in Business Administration at 
Arden House. 

In 1955, he was named execu- 
tive assistant to the president of 
the Reuben H. Donnelley Cor- 
poration, where, in 1957, he was 
elected vice-president for or- 
ganization development, em- 
ployee and public relations. 

He has written numerous ar- 
ticles and books in the fields of 
management development and 
human relations, including Hu- 
man Factors in Management, a 
volume now in its sixth printing. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


How Donnelley Evaluates Outside Management Development Courses 


A. Title of course, dates, place held, Study required: 


sponsor. 
Subject matter covered: 


1. What areas were covered—what areas 
emphasized? 


Did the course or seminar title, 
and advance descriptive material, 
accurately indicate the subject 
matter actually covered? 


Roughly, how much was applicable to 
your job? 


Roughly, how much was useful for 
your personal development in the 
company? 


Roughly, how much was a waste of 
time? Please explain. 


Quality of administration and in-— 
struction: 


In general, was the course well 
planned and administered? 


How do you rate the instructors? 


a. If a seminar, please give names 
and titles of instructors. 


If a longer management course, 
give your general impression of 
the instruction, and a commen— 
tary on the instruction in each 
course. 


What teaching methods were used, 
and in what proportions (lecture, 
lecture and discussion, case method, 
small-group sessions, demonstra-— 
tions, role-playing, etc.)? Were 
they effective? 


D. Opportunity for participation: 


Was the schedule so arranged that 
you had a real opportunity to dis-— 
cuss mutual problems with other 
participants informally? To what 
extent was this done? 


In the course work itself, was 
there opportunity for thorough dis- 
cussion of questions raised by 
participants? What effect did the 
size of the group have on this? 
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1. Were you asked to study materials 
in advance for each day's sessions? 
Would you characterize this "home— 
work" as light, moderate, or heavy? 


Did the majority of participants do 
their homework conscientiously? 


Participants: 


1. In general, was the group homogene— 
ous as to the level of organization 
represented or was it a mixed group? 
(Attach list of participants. ) 


Was this an advantage or a dis- 
advantage? 


Physical facilities, food, recreation: 


1. How do you rate physical facilities 
and food? 


Was there opportunity for recrea— 
tion? 


Evaluation and recommendation: 


For your purposes, do you evaluate 
this course as unsatisfactory, fair, 
good, or excellent? Was it worth 
the cost? 


Do you recommend it for persons in 
positions similar to yours, and/or 
for persons in another type, or 
level, of position? Explain. 


Do you have any suggestions for the 
improvement of the course? Were 
these communicated to its manage- 
ment? 


Applicability: 


1. What changes in your own work or in 
management methods do you contenm- 
plate making as a result of ideas 
gained in the course? 


Do the policies of the company in 
any way make it difficult or impos- 
sible to put your ideas into effect? 


Information of interest to others: 


Any information in the form of new 
ideas, approaches, techniques, fore- 
casts of business conditions, new de- 
velopments, etc., of interest to others 
n management should be included in 
the report. 
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Diversification 


(Continued from page 34) 


ing equipment for parked planes, 
water trucks for departing planes, 
even a sewage truck to clean out 
incoming planes. One team works 
solely on equipping planes with 
blankets, pillowcases, and linen 
headrests. The ramp you use when 
boarding a plane is owned and op- 
erated by Allied, and designed so 
that by simply turning a knob the 
desired legend—“BOAC” or “Air 
France” for instance—shows up. 

Usually the last person off a 
transatlantic liner before it roars 
away is an Allied man, who gives 
a final cleaning to the cockpit; a 
few hours later, the liner is likely 
to come down in another little 
Allied world—the Gander airport. 
About 170 Allied employees work 
at this dismal crossroads of the 
North Atlantic, servicing up to 
750 transatlantic planes a month. 

Allied’s 43 mechanics stationed 
at Gander—among them special- 
ists for every type of engine in 
transatlantic service—are an ex- 
ample of the basic economics of 
some Allied operations. It would 
be wasteful for each airline to 
maintain a mechanical crew at 
Gander. But with Allied’s pool op- 
eration, stocking parts for all 
planes, each airline is assured that 
engine trouble can be quickly and 
properly handled. 

There is even a 15-man crew at 
Gander to wash dishes. They re- 
move the dirty ones from each in- 
coming plane, stock it with clean 
ones, begin washing the dirty ones 
so they’ll be ready for another 
plane of the same line. Some days, 
40 planes come into Gander be- 
tween 2 and 9 a.m., some with 90 
or more passengers, each requiring 
seven dishes and four pieces of 
silver for each meal en route. 
Practically every saucer that flies 
the Atlantic is washed by Allied. 

Today, Allied’s founders would 
be amazed at their firm’s diversi- 
fication. At Newark Airport, the 
public-address system is operated 
by young women on Allied’s pay- 
roll. At Yankee Stadium, when an 
exhibitionist runs out of the 
stands to greet Mickey Mantle, it’s 
one of Allied’s employees there—a 
special officer, not a New York 
policeman—-who gets the fan off 
the field. Allied workers here 
and similarly at the Los Angeles 
Coliseum—sell the tickets; take 
them up; run the scoreboard; cut, 
water, and re-sod the grass; 
smooth the infield; and, after each 
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game, sweep up and remove some 
200 bags of litter. 

At Abercrombie & Fitch, the 
sporting goods store, Allied men 
maintain a half-block-long under- 
ground shooting range for gun 
testing. About once every five 
years, Allied puts new railroad 
ties behind the target, and strains 
some 1,700 pounds of lead out of 
the sand. 


But when Allied’s workmen fuel 
the jet planes at Idlewild, they 
pump in something Founders 
David and Daniel Fraad would 
know about. It’s kerosene, the 
same thing they put in the lamps 
on the old Jersey City railroad 
pier when starting the amazing 
firm that now stretches into many 
nooks and crannies of our daily 


lives, End 





How Sounds Your Corporate Echo? 
By J. Tyson Lee 


ECENTLY much has been writ- 
ten and spoken of concerning 
the “corporate image,” as though 
the reputation of a company was 
based solely upon visual impres- 
sions. What about your “corporate 
echo”; specifically, that remem- 
brance your customers, suppliers, 
and friends have of your telephone 
operator? 

It is she who greets dozens of 
callers every hour. It is she who 
is the very first, sometimes the 
only, person to talk to customers 
blowing their top or to callers seek- 
ing a precise but narrow bit of 
information. Does she evoke a 
friendly, intelligent, and efficient 
corporate echo? Or a surly, dumb, 
and indifferent one? 

As vice-president of the Person- 
nel Service Company in Baltimore, 
I deal, principally by telephone, 
with a great many companies 
throughout the East. I have come 
to know many telephone operators 
and to be aware of the good will 
they can build—or destroy—for a 
company. 

One prominent toy manufacturer 
has a telephone operator who has 
become famous through her tele- 
phone-answering technique. She 
exudes a welcome that is so pleas- 
ant that people have been known 
to call her just for a brief chat. 

But frequently this is not the 
case in large corporations and 
Government agencies. Here the 
telephone operators tend to be cold, 
businesslike, even impolite. 

Sometimes secretaries tend to be 
overprotective of senior executives. 
Not long ago, the president of a 
company asked one of his cus- 
tomers to dig up some information 
of a personal and complicated 
nature. The man found it, called 
back, but was unable to get past 
the president’s secretary. 


It might be well to take a mo- 
ment of your time to listen to your 
corporate echo. Your customers are 
hearing it all the while. 





Seven Deadly Sins 


(Continued from page 13) 


also means that unless the ad- 
ministrator carefully listens to 
others he will in effect be talking 
to himself. 

The seven causes of ineffective 
administration observed in this 
study don’t encompass ail such 
causes. But they are quite common 
causes and seriously affect the 
practice of administration. For- 
tunately, they are controllable if 
the administrator will consistent- 
ly attempt to do so. 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR: This is 
the first in a series of articles on 
the art of administration by an 
amply qualified author. As Pro- 
fessor Brown, he teaches at the 
University of Chicago’s Graduate 
School of Business. As Mr. 
Brown, he is superintendent of 
the 1,600-employee staff of the 
University of Chicago clinics. A 
Phi Beta Kappa graduate of the 
University of North Carolina, he 
earned an M.B.A. at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. His next article 
will appear in our August issue. 


End 
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Her trouble is only half over. . . 





She has come back—recovered from a mental disorder. 


But will the community “take” her back? 


This girl is no longer mentally sick. Her 
iliness is over; she is back. But now—ready 
to take her place in the community—the 
question is will there be a place for her? 
A job? A home? A chance to lead a normal, 
useful life again? 

Many patients, discharged from mental 
hospitals, break down again, because they 


find rejection, antagonism, and prejudice 
everywhere they turn. 

Mental health associations are working t 
overcome such prejudice. To provide a warm 
welcome —for all returned mental patients 
But they cannot accomplish this without 
your help. Don’t fail them. Give to you 


local mental health association. 


Remember—with your help the mentally ill can come back ! 
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How to Get the Best (Out of a) 
Management Consultant 


HE various steps in selecting a 
management consultant are, 
with one sharp exception, quite 
similar to those your company fol- 
lows in choosing its attorney or 
certified public accountant. 

The sharp difference arises from 
the fact that, unlike lawyers or 
accountants, management consult- 
ants are not regulated by state 
laws and by professional associa- 
tions. Although there is an associa- 
tion of consulting management en- 
gineers, which has its code of ethics 
for members, it is not as necessary 
for a consulting firm to belong to 
this association as it is for practic- 
ing lawyers and C.P.A.’s to belong 
to their respective associations. In 
addition, no state licenses consult- 
ants and, therefore, anyone who 
can afford it (and some who can’t) 
can call himself a “consultant” and 
go into business. 

Since there are neither state 
regulations nor a code of profes- 
sional ethics to protect the com- 
pany, it is well to remember the 
old legal and Latin warning, Cavea! 
emptor. To help the buyer beware, 
here are a few considerations to 
keep in mind: 


1. Which consultant would be 
most acquainted at the outset with 
your company’s objectives, organi- 
zation, product, operations, distri- 
bution, personnel, policies, and 
practices? There is not only a time 
and money savings involved in this 
consideration, but also an insurance 
against possible erroneous conclu- 
sions. 

2. Is either a knowledge of in- 
dustry practice or actual experience 
in the industry necessary? The 
answer to this question is not 
always in the affirmative, but it 
should be considered. 


3. What technical education and 
experience and executive ability 
would the consultants have to 
have? Although client relations are 
confidential, this question can be 
satisfactorily answered by most 
firms. 


4, What means are to be used 
to determine the integrity, objec- 
tivity, standards of performance, 
and reputation of the consultants? 
Since the major consulting firms 
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gain most of their new clients by 
means of their reputation for good 
work, they usually make an effort 
to have their reputation well estab- 
lished. 


5. Will the consultant provide an 
oral and written understanding of 
the scope of the project, what will 
be done, how long will it take, and 
how much will it cost? When work 
is undertaken without a complete 
meeting of the minds between the 
client and the consultant, difficul- 
ties will undoubtedly arise. 


6. What further work will be 
required on the consultant’s part 
after this project is complete? It 
is almost axiomatic that, if con- 
sultants are needed to make a 
survey, they will be needed during 
the implementation and follow-up 
phases. 


7. What should the scope of prac- 
tice of the consultant be? Some 
firms offer general consulting serv- 
ices; whereas, others offer services 
in only one area, such as market- 
ing. 

8. If you think you'd prefer to 
have your own employees, rather 
than consultants, do the job, are 
you aware of all of the advantages 
and disadvantages? Usually con- 
sultants, by reason of experience 
and approach, can complete a proj- 
ect in less time and for about the 
same out-of-pocket cost. Also, they 
are objective. Finally, when the 
project is complete, you don’t have 
to worry about their reassignment. 


Having become satisfied that the 
eight foregoing matters have been 
fully considered, and having de- 
cided that the consultant chosen is 
“your kind of man,” your selection 
procedures are complete. But you 
also should make sure that the 
firm’s representative with whom 
you have been negotiating is going 
to be one of the men on your project 
and not a “here today and gone 
tomorrow” salesman. 


Working With Consultants 
Listed below are just a few don’ts 
when using consulting services: 
1. DON’T have a survey made 
unless you intend to take action 
upon its findings. 


By James W. Leisner 


2. DON’T get the consultant in 
areas outside of the scope of his 
project. 


3. DON’T waste his time with 
fruitless meetings with individuals 
or committees. 


4. DON’T deprive him of the 
physical facilities that are neces- 
sary to your own executives. 


5. DON’T withhold any informa- 
tion or access to him that is perti- 
nent to his assignment. 


6. DON’T tolerate negative 
thinking or opposition to worth- 
while change either in yourself or 
your employees. 


7. DON’T let the consultant 
formulate and deliver his recom- 
mendations before he checks them 
out with you and those directly 
involved. 

8. DON’T expect that all of the 
recommendations will be _ solely 
those of the consultant, since many 
will probably be those of your own 
people. 


9. DON’T expect a consultant to 
accomplish something that you, 
yourself, would be unable to do 
(assuming you were technically 
qualified). 


10. DON’T expect the consultant 
to divulge information to you that 
he received in confidence from your 
competitor. 


11. DON’T ask the consultant to 
do more work than was negotiated 
without requesting a new fee 
quotation. 


12. DON’T expect the consultant 
to be able to guarantee success, 
since he will not have the necessary 
authority to hire and fire, to change 
practices, and to demand adherence 
to instructions. 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR: James W. 
Leisner, a Los Angeles partner 
in the firm of Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co., is a C.P.A. who 
has varied management experi- 
ence in sales, market research, 
and manufacturing, as well as 
controllership. 
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MEN AND THEIR METHODS 


the proving ground 


for modern office equipment 


Analysis Is Most Important in Automation 


Although it already has a medium- 
sized data-processing system, plus 
about 50 electronic bookkeeping ma- 
chines, The Chase Manhattan Bank 
in New York does not consider itself 
“automated.” It feels the systems 
and equipment it now has represent 
only a small installation in view of 
the scope of its operations. 

Vice-President Robert J. Pollock 
says the key to automation does not 
lie in buying a couple of wagonloads 
of electronic equipment and relying 
on it to solve your problems. On the 
contrary, “. it lies in intensive 
expert study of present systems of 


Rem-Rand Color Codes Its 
Magnetic Tape Reels 


All the accounting operations han- 
dled by Rem-Rand’s Univac installa- 
tion at Buffalo, N. Y., are stored on 
magnetic tape wound on reels. To 
make identification easy, pressure- 
sensitive labels of varying colors are 
imprinted with the _ information 
needed to direct the processing flow 
of the tapes. Thus, all sales analysis 
reels might bear a red label, accounts 
receivable a blue, and payroll an 
orange. 

After the Avery labels have been 
affixed, the reels are stored in bins 
with matching color labels. 


Automation Solves French 


The transfer department of Credit 
Lyonnais, a leading banking institu- 
tion in Paris, is charged with the 
responsibility of handling all financial 
transactions for the bank’s foreign 
correspondents, It sought a rapid and 
accurate method of acknowledging 
these daily negotiations. 

What complicated the problem 
were the numerous foreign names 
and addresses which, more often than 
not, were misspelled by the bank’s 
French typists. 

The bank officials wanted a form 
of automation that would acknowl- 
edge and record such orders and, in 
addition, indicate general accounting 
items. They settled on an edge 
punched card prepared for each of 
the bank’s 30,000 correspondents in 
foreign areas. 

After two years of use, Credit 
Lyonnais is enthusiastic about its 
system. Each operator has only to 
type the date and the amount in 
francs or foreign currency. All other 
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operation” and how these might be 
performed by other systems and 
groupings of equipment. 

As an example, Chase Manhattan 
is in the process of analyzing the 
possibilities of automated check-han- 
dling in the bank. The initial studies 
have been made; but even before 
preliminary recommendations can be 
made, more than 20 other studies 


Paper-Work Shortcut on a 


Because of the free flow of passen- 
gers and freight among railroads, 
there has always been a considerable 
amount of paper work involved. A 
freight car that began its trip in 
Atlanta, Ga., might have traveled 
over three railroad companies’ tracks 
before it reached its destination in 
North Platte, Neb. The terminating 
carrier would collect the freight 
charges, and then distribute to each 
of the other carriers its proportion 
of the revenue. 

This used to entail the exchange 
of large stacks of interline settlement 
sheets. Now this information is re- 
corded on small magnetic tapes that 
can be exchanged between the Union 
Pacific, the Southern, and the Illinois 
Central railroads—due to the instal- 
lation of compatible data-processing 
systems in the three companies. Says 
Illinois Central's vice-president and 


Spelling Problem 


data is contained on the edge punched 
cards. As the orders are typed manu- 
ally and automatically on Friden 
Flexowriters, selected data is cap- 
tured in a puriched tape for subse- 
quent analysis by computer. This 
tape is then run through a Reader to 
get a typed recapitulatory statement, 
and eventually forwarded with the 
statement to the service bureau 
where cards are punched to record 
such items as general accounting of 
debits, brokerage fees, and agency 
fees. 


will have to be carried through on 
the various kinds of equipment sys- 
tems and how they can be adapted 
those already on the market and 
equipment still in the planning stage. 
“In the new and virtually exploding 
field of data processing,” says Mr. 
Pollock, “it is quite possible to buy 
equipment that will be obsolete be- 
fore it is delivered.” 


Large Scale 


comptroller, F, E. Martin, “We think 
this step is an important ‘break- 
through’ in reducing railroad costs, 
and that what we learn will prove 
valuable to all other railroads in the 
country.” 

In the new procedure, a large vol- 
ume of accounting work will be auto- 
matically audited and verified. 


Republic Aviation Shaves 
Costs With TWX 


Crises are commonplace in an 
aviation company, where remote test 
sites must be in rapid communica- 
tion with the operations center. So 
TWX machines are kept humming, 
with messages of test runs, parts 
required, parts shipped, births, 
deaths, payrolls, future plans, and 
schedules. At Republic Aviation, the 
use of TWX messages and confer- 
ences has grown to a staggering 
325,000 words a month. 

As an example of how this shaves 
expensive phone calls, the savings 
between Edwards Air Force Base in 
California and the office at Farming- 
dale, Long Island, N. Y., alone, has 
been a healthy $10,000 a month. The 
Savings in time 1s important, too 
Getting repair parts to disabled 
planes in a hurry saves the dollars 
lost each day a plane is out of com- 
mission, as well as valuable hours 
that might also be lost in a test 


program 


Hopes to Cut Order Entry Time From Two Days to 


One Hour 


Olin Mathieson recently sent six 
secretaries from its midwestern sales 
district offices to its East Alton, IIL, 
plant to study a new automated 
order entry system it plans to initiate 
soon, 


According to M. R. Roberts, cus- 


tomer service manager of brass mill 
products, the new system will cut 
down the order entry time between 
district offices and the scheduling de- 
partment at Alton from about two 
days to one hour 

Under the new system, the orders 
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will be sent through a private wire 
system instead of by mail, “thus im- 
proving customer service and estab- 
lishing more complete communica- 
tion between customer and mill,” 
Roberts explains. 


This Compliment Saves 
Money! 


Union Oil Co. of California has a 
triple purpose in issuing its credit 
ecards triannually, rather than quar- 
terly. First, extending the term is a 
compliment to the paying record of 
a customer. Second, it is a greater 
convenience for the customer, in that 
his card will be valid for a longer 
period. And third, the company bene- 
fits from savings in issuance expense 
and postage. 


New Form Increases Office Efficiency 


Keeping data needed only in office 
operations from appearing on the 
customer’s acknowledgment was the 
problem faced by Sam Grau, of P. L. 
Thomas & Co., New York manufac- 
turers’ export managers. He solved 
it with an order set made by Forms 
Development Corp. 

The three-part set combines a fac- 
tory order and file copy with a cus- 
tomer’s acknowledgment. It is spot- 
carbonized selectively, so that infor- 
mation appearing on the order to the 
factory, such as price and delivery, 
will not appear on the customer's 
acknowledgment. All communicative 
data is entered in one typing. The 
first sheet is the original to the fac- 
tory, the second contains all the typed 
data with different printed notations 


Inland Steel Has Its “Farm System’”’ 


According to Bill Caples, Inland 
Steel’s vice-president in charge of 
industrial and public relations: “A 
talented, capable group of managers 
can make the difference between a 
successful company and one that is 
standing still or even falling behind.” 
And Inland Steel believes the way 
to develop these much-needed man- 
agers is by training its employees 
and upgrading its personnel. 

Inland’s “farm system” employs 
training directors and personnel man- 
agers as talent scouts who search for 
hidden aptitudes in job applicants, 
and field recruiters who make peri- 
odie visits to colleges for promising 
talent. 

These “players” are given every 
opportunity to gain new skills while 
holding down regular jobs. Inland’s 
training programs—both internal and 
external—range from courses in 
steelmaking to general psychology 
and principles of economics. Last 
year, 879 foremen at Harbor Works 
spent a week at the Purdue-Calumet 
Center taking a supervisory develop- 
ment program. In an Inland Steel 
Executive Program at the University 
of Chicago, a two-year evening 
course leads to a master’s degree in 
business administration. Such educa- 
tional programs are carried on at all 
other Inland operations, in conjunc- 


Photocopying Checks Frees 


According to Rockwell Manufac- 
turing Co.’s credit manager, George 
Daniels, switching to the new remit- 
tance-advice system has created an 
unbelievable savings in time and 
money. Photocopying checks as they 
are received permits them to be 
deposited the same day, thus freeing 
the receipts for immediate use. 
Where the company formerly had to 
arrange short-term loans at high 
rates, there is now enough working 
capital to reduce such loans sub- 
stantially. 


dd 


tion with Harvard, M.I.T., and Stan- 
ford universities. Inland has found 
it pays to develop your “team.” 


imprinter Cuts Accounting 
Costs for Union Oil 


No more writer's cramp for the 
man who fills in the data on a run 
ticket for Union Oil Co. of California. 
Now, when a tank of crude oil is 
received, he merely inserts an em- 
bossed plate, similar to Union's credit 
card, into an imprinter. This repro- 
duces the descriptive and machine- 
coded data needed to process each 
ticket. Then the consecutively num- 
bered embossed tank seal, used for 
locking the tank, is used in the im- 
printer to number the ticket, thus 
recording the sequence of the ship- 
ment. 

With these precoded tickets, proc- 
essing costs have been reduced and 
handling speeded up. Much less cleri- 
cal effort is involved, and accuracy 
has been improved through a system 
of machine-accounting controls, ac- 
cording to W. C. Nero. 

Further savings are expected from 
the conversion of gauge measure- 
ments to barrels. This mechanization 
will eliminate many reports and 
forms now being prepared manually. 


Money for Use 


As the checks are received, they 
are attached to a stub and photo- 
copied in a Rectigraph. This stub 
gives the people in accounting a 
place to put such important data as 
special discounts, sales-tax exemp- 
tions, and credit available. Having 
this information attached to the 
check when posting, speeds order 
processing. And the photocopy of the 
check gives Rockwell a record of the 
bank on which an account is drawing 
its checks—important in the case of 
legal action or customer complaints. 


and is the office file copy, and the 
third—with various areas blanked 
out—is the acknowledgment. 

Mr. Grau decided on spot carbon- 
ization, instead of interleaved carbon 
forms with printed areas to block 
out unwanted data, because the den- 
sity and softness of the carbon applied 
can be controlled. 


Training Courses 
For Typists 


The Chase Manhattan Bank of 
New York has found that it pays to 
offer training courses for promising 
typists. Since so many of its new 
employees are recent high-school 
graduates recommended by staff 
members, and many pages aspire to 
become typists, the bank conducts a 
two-week typing course designed to 
enable anyone with a basic knowl- 
edge of the typewriter keyboard to 
pass a 45-word-per-minute typing 
test. 

During 1958, a total of 147 girls 
completed the program—130 new 
employees and 17 staff members who 
had been pages, file girls, and general 
clerks. 


A 10-Point Check List 
To Rate Your Suppliers 


Here’s a way to take snap judg- 
ments and the emotional approach 
out of buying decisions, according to 
James O. Bengston, president of 
Chicago Apparatus Co. From a survey 
it made to determine customers’ pur- 
chasing policies, the company learned 
that buyers rate suppliers on many 
different points. Most of the time 
they weigh the ratings, assigning 
higher value to two or three special 
problem areas. 

Does the supplier have: 


1. Experienced, capable salesmen? 

2. Salesmen to help with installa- 
tion problems, train personnel to 
operate equipment, and so forth? 

3. Technical experts to back up 
salesmen? 

4. Top-quality, branded merchan- 
dise, arriving in good condition? 

5. A policy of making prompt set- 
tlement of damage claims? 

6. Diverse stocks from which to 
choose? 

7. Means of securing unusual, non- 
stocked items promptly? 

8. A well-organized, factual cata- 
log? 

9. Literature that suggests specific 
applications for new products? 

10. An efficient force in the office 
that gives clear replies to telephone 
and written inquiries? 
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NEW SYSTEMS ». equipment 


She Types While You 
Dictate! - 


A continuous-flow lifetime magnetic 
tape used on the Nyematic dictating 
system does away with the need for 
records, tapes, wires, or belts to work 
with. Just pick up the handset from 
its cradle and start to dictate. Your 
secretary can begin to transcribe 
your dictation immediately, without 
moving from her desk. A permanently 
installed remote recording-transcrib- 
ing unit is the answer. It is turned 
on in the morning and off at night, 
ready the entire day to receive dicta- 
tion, requests, or instructions in the 
form of a “delayed intercom.” Any 
number of dictation sets can be con- 
nected with the transcribing unit, but 
only one person may dictate at a 
time. A red light on the handset indi- 
cates when the system is in use. The 
dictator can listen to dictated materi- 
al by flipping a switch, and can cor- 
rect any errors by merely dictating 
over them. Wrong dictation will be 
erased automatically. Nye Products, 
Inc., 610 General Insurance Bldg., 
Seattle 5, Wash. 


New Waste Receptacle 
With Side Opening 


A round waste receptacle with a 
chrome-plated door and rubber gas- 
ket for protection against weather 
conditions is also chemically treated 
for corrosion resistance. Receptacles 
are virtually fireproof, since any fire 
started inside would smother for lack 
of air. Galvanized liners are water- 
tight and rustproof, making them 
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ideal for depositing cups and similar 
wet waste. Bennett Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Alden, N. Y. 


New Design for 
Electric Eraser 


Tapered for pencil-like handling, 
Charles Bruning’s new electric eras- 
ing machine has a lightweight alumi- 
num housing. Accurate erasures are 
possible even in tight areas, on manu- 
al or electric typewritten copy, as 


well as soft pencil marks. Eraser 
wobble and paper-damaging “flyouts” 
have been eliminated, and the user 
is assured quiet, virtually vibration- 
free operation. Charles Bruning Co., 
Inc., 1800 W. Central Rd., Mt. Pros- 
pect, Il) 


Inserting Machine Handles 
Complete Mailing 


Firms engaged in work that requires 
frequent large mailings will be inter- 
ested in a completely automatic in- 
serting machine that collates, nests, 
and inserts material into envelopes 
ranging in size from 6 by 9 inches to 
9 by 12 inches. The Mailer can collate 
all types of material, from 3 by 5 
inches through 8 by 11 inches, and 
13-pound single sheet paper to 1/8- 
inch-thick catalogs. It can nest ma- 
terial into the pages of a catalog, 
then insert the nested or collated 
material into envelopes, and then seal 
and stack. Adapting to as many sta- 
tions as may be required, the Mailer 
can produce up to 6,000 completed 
units an hour. Its bottom delivery 
permits continuous loading without 
interrupting production. A quality 
control in each station senses for 
both doubles and misses, assuring 
complete accuracy. No oiling neces- 
sary. Parnat Business Machines 
Corp., 1816 Boston Rd., New York 60, 
New York 
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COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 


THE 
COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 
Interchangeable 


ORGANIZATION 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that simple! 


Bit Fei84| 


* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

+ Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

* All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Brochure 
with Price Schedule No. AB-6 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 
1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


This Folding Easel 


Is Easy to Handle - 


Display cards, charts, or a blackboard 
can be securely held by this folding 
aluminum tripod easel. The legs fold 
against spring tension in the head, 
and may be tied for closet storage or 
for carrying. When untied, legs snap 
into position, ready for use. The easel 
is 68 inches high and weighs 4% 
pounds. Arlington Aluminum Co., 
19011 W. Davison, Detroit 23, Mich. 


New Machine Sorts Mail for 
Bulk Mailings 


One of the most costly mailing prob- 
lems faced by private industry has 
been that of manually sorting direct 
mail into individual post-office break- 
downs, required by bulk-rate postal 
regulations. This has been solved by 
a mechanized sorting method called 
the “Keytronic” mail-sorting ma- 
chine that can sort up to 6,000 mail- 
ing pieces an hour. In the manual 
breakdown of mailings, it is cus- 
tomary to separate first into large- 
volume cities, leaving those with 
lesser volume for a second sort, then 
a third if necessary. This same 
principle is used in Keytronic sorting. 
The machine has 44 bins, each with 
an average capacity of 180 mailing 
pieces. Mail is placed in a feeding 
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Desk-Top Electric 
Paper Punch 


Taking about the same amount of 
space as a typewriter, General Bind- 
ing’s Model 216 electric power punch 
has a rapid punching power equal to 
four tons pressure. Thus, it can punch 
more paper at a time, and paper can- 
not stick, due to positive stripper 
levers that automatically lift punches 
after each stroke. General Binding 
Corp., 1101 Skokie Highway, North- 
brook, Ill. 


New Microfilm Enlarger 


Haloid Xerox has developed a new 
enlarger to be used with its standard 
copying equipment. It will handle 
roll or card-mounted microfilm of 
original documents. Used with Xerox 
copy equipment, the enlarger pro- 
vides copies up to 8% by 13 inches 
on plain paper, vellum, acetate, or 
offset paper masters. The permanent 
copies are ready for immediate use. 
Haloid Xerox, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Monitor to Measure 
Noise Hazards 


A palm-sized noise survey meter will 
enable you to establish noise-contour 
“maps” in large industrial plants. The 
meter is also a convenient tool for 
acoustical design specialists. In mak- 
ing sound measurements, the noise 


trough, where an operator reads its 
address code and punches a type- 
writer-like keyboard to send each 
piece into a desired bin. By multiply- 
ing 44 by 44, it is possible to make 
1,936 separations in two passes of the 


meter is pointed toward the noise 
source, It is energized by power from 
a small mercury battery, and ad- 
justed to an “on-scale”’ reading by 
means of a thumb-wheel attenuator. 
Sound-pressure levels can be read 
quickly in the range of 75 to 140 
decibels. This range covers the noise 
levels produced by busy street corner 
traffic, up to the pain-producing pres- 
sures of noise in the test cell of an 
aircraft engine plant. Minnesota Min- 
ing & Mfg. Co., 900 Bush Ave., St. 
Paul 6, Minn. 


Portable Camera for Desk- 
Top Microfilming 


With Diebold’s new Flofilm 9600, it 
is now possible to carry your micro- 
film camera to various departments 
or branches for on-the-spot microfilm- 
ing of documents. The film snaps 
into the camera for easy loading, and 
may be removed and reinserted as 
needed to maintain integrated micro- 
film records for a department. This 
is very important for proper indexing 
of records. The camera weighs 20 
pounds, and folds into a carrying 
case for ease in handling. Three den- 
sity control positions make it possible 
to adjust camera for microfilming 
stark black-and-white, colored, or 
less-clear original documents. Camera 
stops automatically when the 50 feet 
of usable film in the magazine have 
been exposed. Flofilm Div., Diebold, 
Inc., 2 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


mailing through the machine. Each 
of the 44 separations made on the 
first pass is again divided into 44 
parts on the second pass. Universal 
Business Machines, Inc., P.O. Box 
5183, Columbia, S. C. 
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DON’T 
MISS 


The 
has been selected by the editors for 


literature recommended below 


its usefulness to management execu- 
for this 
which is free unless otherwise noted, 


tives. Requests material, 
should be sent directly to the com- 
panies listed. Prompt action is sug- 
gested; supplies of such material are 
few 


usually exhausted within a 


months. 





PURCHASE AND inventory control 
are covered in the sixth “Small Busi- 
ness Bulletin,” prepared by the New 
York State Department of Commerce, 
112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 


* * * 


FREE SAMPLE OF clipboard, memo 
pad, and calendar—all in one—can 
be obtained from Clipnote Depart- 
ment No. 527, Marvic Co., 861 Man- 
hattan Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


* * * 


DESIGNED TO PUT easy-to-read 
facts at the fingertips of investors 
and other interested readers, the 
fourth edition of the “New York 
Stock Exchange Fact Book” has just 
been released. Single copies of the 
48-page pocket-sized booklet are 
available at no charge from Depart- 
ment FB, New York Stock Exchange, 
11 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


+ * * 


IF YOU’RE PLANNING to build, 
you'll want a copy of the new Bell 
System booklet, “Telephone Planning 
for Modern Commercial Buildings.” 
The 22-page illustrated brochure con- 
tains a step-by-step review of what 
is needed in the preliminary stage of 
construction to provide a modern, 
flexible communications setup. For a 
copy, write to American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Room 6510-C, 195 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


* * * 


“HOW TO PLAN FOR PROFIT” 
discusses and analyzes problems met 
by small and medium-sized businesses 
in long-range planning for future 
growth. In text and chart form, the 
booklet provides a guide to market- 
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ing, merchandising, and advertising 
planning. Copies available from 
Caruso, Malis & Worn, Inc., 300 W. 
Washington St., Chicago 6, III. 


* * * 


LARGE AND SMALL companies 
alike can employ a good corporate 
identity system, according to the cur- 
rent issue of “Design Sense.” This 
will give them better visual public 
relations, more effective selling. Ask 
for “Corporate Identity, Part 2,” 
when writing Lippincott and Margu- 
lies, Inc., 430 Park Ave., New York 
aa, . Y. 


* . * 


GETTING ALONG WITH other 
people is the subject of a new 16- 
page booklet called “Everyday Hu- 
man Relations.” It gives the basic 
ground rules for working co-opera- 
tively with others—fellow executives, 
subordinates, the boss. A sample copy 
can be had free of charge by writing 
to Enterprise Publications, 11 N 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill 


+ 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING Associa- 
tion of America has issued a “Code 
of Practices” and a brochure pre- 
pared to explain what the associa- 
tion means by the term “standard- 
ized” outdoor advertising, as distin- 
guished from directional signs and 
commercial and identification signs 
For a copy of the code and the 
brochure “Like to Learn? . ’ write 
to General Outdoor Advertising Co., 
4320 Bladensburg Rd., Cottage City, 
Maryland. 


THE TIMELY BULLETIN, “Produc- 
tivity and Wages,” is a 
one published a 

in a series called 


reissue of 
year ago. The fifth 
“How to Be Your 
Own Economist,” the bulletin deals 
with the proper relations of wage 
increases to productivity gains and 
price levels. It provides the accepted 
measures for such gains, and gives 
information on these gains for a 47- 
year period. The bulletin is available 
upon request from Dr. Arthur R 
Upgren, Director, Macalester Bureau 
of Economic Studies, Macalestet 
College, St. Paul 1, Minn 


FOR BUSINESSMEN who have be- 
come exporters with the opening of 
the St. Lawrence new 
brochure has been written to acquaint 
them with financial import-export 
activities common to this type of 
trade. Called “Seaway Services in 
Banking,” the booklet covers financial 
services for all types of transportation 
facilities, as well as describing how 
bankers can help businessmen handle 
world transactions. For a copy, write 
to Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Co. of Chicago, 231 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago 90, Il 


Seaway, a 


NO COSTLY SHELVING NEEDED WITH 


CONVOY “Chem-Board’’* 


RIGID, PERMANENT, INEXPENSIVE 
record storage FILES 


" 
« - 
wa OS 


Chem-Board Storage Files are perma- 
nent. They cost and weigh about 50% 
less than steel; cost less than some cor- 
rugated paper files. They’re shipped 
assembled, ready for use. 
NOW-—smooth, staple-free 
fronts make them suitable 
even for “front-office” use. 


Available in letter, legal, 
check, deposit slip, tab card 
and many other sizes. 
*CHEM-BOARD IS RIGID- 

IZED CORRUGATED BOARD 
PROCESSED TO REMARK. 

ABLE STRENGTH. 


CONVOY, Inc. 
Station B, Box 216-L 
CANTON 6, OHIO 


we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use 


Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
Instantly ac ble. Shreds '” to 


and trouble-free 


are covered 
by Designed for contin 
service. 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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(Introduce Your Friends 
To American Business 
... at NO COST! 


To the Editor: Please send a FREE 
copy of AMERICAN BUSINESS to 
each of my business acquaint- 
ances listed below. 
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Street 


City 
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Title 
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Street 
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To 
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My Name 
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Street 


City State 
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NEWBOOKS «executives 


COMPANY INVESTIGATIONS OF 
AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING. 
By Peter B. Laubach. Though this 
book was written in 1955, and is based 
largely on an investigation that took 
place in 1954, it is reviewed again 
and in greater detail because it has 
become a classic in its field. 

Two qualities have given this book 
permanence, One is that the author’s 
project was generously underwritten 
by the Harvard Business School, 
permitting a thorough gathering and 
interpetation of the facts. The other 
is that his effective prose presents 
his observations and_ conclusions 
understandably, even vividly. 

Mr. Walters, controller of the Lee 
Company (both names as well as 
many others are fictitious, an irritant 
that might well have been avoided) 
decided that his company should 
make a full-scale investigation of 
computers and their suitability. Un- 
like some of the other makers of this 
same decision, Mr. Walters had made 
himself familiar with some of the 
characteristics and capabilities of 
automatic data processing. Unlike 
the others, he was not in such a 
hurry to get a computer installed 
and operating (to enhance the “cor- 
porate image” and as a symbol of 
their own status) that the installation 
was railroaded through. 

He assigned Mr. Dodd, his staff 
manager of payroll, to undertake the 
investigations. Dodd obviously was 
the right choice to do the hard work 
and the hard thinking required to 
dig up, even generate, the facts re- 
quired before an intelligent decision 
could be made. 

The author sets a clear course 
through the labyrinth, pausing 
thoughtfully from time to time to 
explain such words as “digital” and 
“analog.” He follows Mr. Dodd to 
New York City and even to Danvers, 
Mass. There are discouragements. 
Mr. Walters remains firm, refusing 
to commit Lee Company to the pur- 
chase of a computer, even though 
such a commitment would permit the 
manufacturer to assign more techni- 
cal personnel, then as now in scarce 
supply, to the Lee feasibility study. 
Dodd and two or three assistants 
pursue the trail to the happy end: 
Lee converts its payroll to automatic 
processing by a computer. 

Some of the other companies, whose 
investigations are reported in less 
detail, did not. One of the author’: 
most useful recommendations is that 
it is often advantageous to perform 
data-processing applications on 
punched-card equipment before us- 
ing an automatic computer. “One of 


the most significant advantages of 
using transitional punched-card 
equipment was that such equipment 
often produced most of the gains 
that were orginally expected to be 
achieved by an automatic computer.” 
Harvard Business School, Boston 63, 
Mass. 258 pp. $3.00. C.F.J. 


WORK MEASUREMENT IN THE 
OFFICE. By Elmer V. Grillo and 
C. J. Berg, Jr. This is another in the 
growing list of books published in 
recent years in the general area of 
work measurement and standards in 
the office. This, however, is one of the 
best and most complete. It is inspired 
by the well-established fact that the 
productivity of the average office 
employee could be improved by 20 to 
60 percent if he worked at full ca- 
pacity, and if he did just those things 
which are absolutely necessary to the 
accomplishment of his job, and no 
more. 

Among the problems which many 
office administrators find hardest to 
solve are how to determine what 
work is necessary, and how to arrive 
at an estimate of the amount of work 
which may reasonably be expected of 
a given employee under a given set 
of circumstances. The answers, obvi- 
ously, vary from office to office, and 
from employee to employee. But the 
machinery and techniques which can 
be used to find the answers have now 
been refined and developed to the 
point where they work just about 
everywhere. 

The purpose of this book is to 
explain those techniques and _illus- 
trate them in action. In a subject of 
this kind, the authors cannot help 
but get rather technical in places, and 
this fact may discourage executives 
who do not have day-to-day, close-in 
responsibility for the workings of an 
office and the people in it. The others, 
though, will find many good ideas 
here and will want to have the book 
close at hand. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 186 pp. $5.75. c.M.w. 


WIN PLACE AND SHOW. By 
Rudolph Lang. The author, an old 
hand at trade-show exhibiting, draws 
from his vast experience to give some 
“inside” secrets. 

Such facets of exhibiting as effec- 
tive planning, co-ordination, staffing, 
publicity, and evaluation of exhibits 
are covered. Included are a number 
of check lists that serve as guides to 
exhibitors for keeping tabs on work 
in progress. Chapter One, “Why 
Exhibit?” objectively analyzes the 
value of expositions and the reasons 
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why selecting the proper exposition 
can determine success of the venture. 
Maintaining that effective exhibit- 
ing is an art and a science, Lang has 
“long thought that the display side 
of advertising and sales promotion 
has been a sort of stepchild and that, 
despite the many really important 
trade and business shows . there 
is still a large percentage of the 
advertising fraternity who do not 
take full advantage of the tremen- 
dous impact which can be delivered 
...” Because of this need, the author 
has come up with a practical manual 
and guide showing the “do’s” and 

“don'ts” of good showroomship. 
With the help of 22 amusing illus- 
trations and informal nontechnical 
text, Lang has come up with an 
excellent “how to” book that should 
be a must for every business and in- 
dustrial concern that ever considered 
exhibiting its wares and _ services. 
Oceana Publications, Inc., 80 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 204 pp. $7.50. 
E.M.R. 


THE EXECUTICE INTERVIEW. 
By Benjamin Balinsky and Ruth 
Burger. Here is a book which will 
appeal to those executives who have 
occasion to interview and communi- 
cate with subordinate employees. 
That, of course, means all executives. 
It is a highly readable discussion of 
a subject which is all too often 
treated by psychologists and sociolo- 
gists in language which only confuses 
and discourages the average execu- 
tive reader. 

Although written in perfectly un- 
derstandable English, the work is 
based on proven psychological prin- 
ciples and, therefore, it has the ring 
of authority to it. In a sense, it is a 
work of translation. It translates the 
mass of clinical data which has long 
been the sole property of the clinician 
into everyday meaning. It shows how 
these once-obscure principles can be 
made to work in the everyday life of 
the businessman. 


The authors use actual interviews 
to illustrate the difficult art of com- 
munication. They show how to estab- 
lish the interview relationship in the 
first place, how to ask questions, how 
and when to listen, how to criticize 
constructively, how to counsel, how 
to deal with emotional problems, how 
to end an interview, and many other 
troublesome questions 

This is an interesting book and a 
worthwhile one. It can be read in 
just a short time, but it deserves 
more than that. It deserves reflective 
reading and study in proportion to 
the importance and difficulty of the 
problem of understanding human 
behavior. Harper & Brothers, 49 E 
33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 209 pp 
$4.00. C.M.W 


Briefly Noted 


THE PROBLEM DRINKER ON 
THE JOB. By Harrison M. Trice. Be- 
fore he becomes an alcoholic—some- 
times long before he becomes one 

the imbiber becomes a problem 
drinker. This booklet is a practical 
summary of what employers can do 
about the incipient alcoholic. This 
information has been drawn from a 
painstaking survey of what private 
companies and governmental agencies 
are doing, as well as the work ex- 
perience of members of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. A helpful, almost indis- 
pensable work about a growing prob- 
lem. New York State School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations Cornell 
University. Ithaca, N. Y. 50 pp. 30 
cents for five 


copies (minimum 


order). 
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HOW TO PUBLISH 


Join our successful authors in a 
complete publishing program: pub- 








YOUR licity, advertising, lovely books 
Send for FREE manuscript report 


and copy of How Te Publish Your Book. 
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Business Booklets 


FILE THIS, PLEASE 


by Marjorie Payne 

Here is a popular booklet by an expert on 
filing which will help every officeworker 

from the top man on down—to eliminate 
many costly delays and losses. It will make 
good filing a habit and save time and 
lollars. Order enough copies to put one on 
each desk 1 your office. The cost is 
nominal 











QUANTITY PRICES 

40 cents cach 
30 cents each 
26 cents each 


Single copies 
I2 to 99 copies 
100 to 249 copies... 

(Postage will be added) 


Order direct from publisher— 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, Ill. 














Sales Training Films 


XMM HM HM # 


OPENING 
the SALE 


A BRAND-NEW (6mm, SOUND MOVIE 








This new half-hour film is ded 
icated to one proposition— 
In the field of selling there is 
only one handicap worse than 
inability to close. It's the in 


ability to begin.” 


The picture demonstrotes cer- 
tain skills any solesmon can 
use to improve the effective 
ness of his approach. It is par- 
ticularly helpful to the soles 
man who is slow about go 





ing after new business 


Write for Rental or Purchase Details 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR SALES 
TRAINING FILMS 





1801 Leland Ave. Chicago 40, lil. 
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Push-Button Offices 


The invitation to hear an industrial designer 
talk about the office of tomorrow had been eagerly 
accepted. Thus it was a letdown to hear such 
prophecies as, “‘Very soon, the secretary’s superior 
wil! be able to dictate his memos and letters 
through equipment that will record his words and 
type them automatically.” And, “If a company’s 
business is international in scope, there will be 
electronic translating machines that, for example, 
will be able to record French dictation in a twin- 
kling and deliver it, all typed out in English, 
several thousand miles away.” 

A few days later, the text of another speech 
arrived; this one treated the revolution in the 
filing and storage of records. Miniaturization, we 
were informed, ‘makes it easily possible to store 
the entire contents of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica in a matchbox .. .” A letter was promptly 
dispatched, asking for the name of this process, 
just the sort of thing we like to report in our 
“New Systems and Equipment” department. The 
author of the speech replied that he did not know 
the name of the new process and confessed that 
“shoe box’? would have been more accurate than 
“matchbox.” 

A revolution is indeed taking place in office 
equipment, methods, and systems. This lily needs 
no gilding. Preposterous prophecies—part Jules 
Verne, part Rube Goldberg—only present targets 
for cynics like the Pentagon wag who said of 
push-button war, “All we have are the push 
buttons.” Unreal observations about things that 
may never come could frighten away people who 
need to understand the many advantages of the 
office equipment that already exists. 


Little by Little 


In improving corporate health, just as in an 
individual’s weight-reduction campaign, a series 
of small, steady, gradual achievements is usually 
better than one big, exhausting one. One of the 
many examples of this involves a company that 
10 years ago adopted a policy of hiring people a 
notch better than the average of its existing staff. 
It has a top-notch organization now. Another 
achieved a profitable reduction of raw-material 
inventory, together with increased sales, by a 
steady, long-continued program of shooting for 
modest improvement goals. 

One strength of the little-by-little approach is 
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that people accept evolution but resist revolution. 
They are cynical, and probably properly so, of 
one-shot campaigns, “kicked off’? with much blow- 
ing of whistles. 


More About Depreciation 


At a recent regional meeting of the Controllers 
Institute, Walter R. Staub—a Lybrand, Ross 
Bros. & Montgomery partner—addressed himself 
to the effect of inflation on profits, prices, and 
taxes. He believes that the present concept of 
income based on historical cost should be adhered 
to until there is more general acceptance of the 
need for recognizing price-level changes in de- 
termining depreciation charges against revenues. 

To this he added a novel and sensible source 
of supplementary information: “Determine net 
income on the basis of historical cost depreciation; 
make an appropriation of net income for the 
amount that depreciation based on current costs 
exceeds that based on historical costs; credit the 
latter amount to an appropriately designed ac- 
count in the equity section of the balance sheet.” 

Realistically, but with an apparent air of resig- 
nation, Mr. Staub suspects that business will not 
use price-level adjusted depreciation until it is 
also used to arrive at taxable income. The aggre- 
gate annual depreciation charge against income 
is about $15 billion. Against this there has been 
an inflation that is measured by a 50 percent rise 
in the Consumers Price Index. With more inflation 
just about as certain as taxes, historical costs will 
become an increasingly unreal and unfair basis 
for determining depreciation charges. Other coun- 
tries, Holland and Britain to name two, have re- 
formed tax legislation to reflect the growing gap 
between original and replacement costs. 


A Question of Ethics 


Needing the material for a course he was taking, 
a college student asked his father for an example 
of ethics in business, drawn from the latter’s own 
experience. “‘That’s a coincidence,” the older man 
chuckled, ‘an ethical problem popped up at the 
office today! One of our customers, paying off a 
$20 account, sent us two $20 bills by mistake, one 
clinging tightly to the other.” 

He paused and looked at his son. “I can’t see 
any ethical problem there, Dad,” the lad protested. 

“Of course there is!’ the father scowled. “Should 
I tell my partner?” 
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“Billion Dollar” 
Endorsements 


Of the 32 American industrial corpora- 
tions enjoying annual sales of one billion 
dollars or more, 27 bought MAC control 
Panels and wires during 1958. More than 


95% of their purchases were repeat orders. 


We are deeply proud of these outstand- 
ing endorsements, and pledge ourselves to 
quality and service which 


maintain the 


earned them. 


If your company can benefit from MAC 


service and quality please contact your 


MAC representative or inquire direct. 





~ SSMBany 


High Point North Carolina 


See us at booths 63 and 64 
NMAA Conference—St. Louis 
June 24, 25, and 26 
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SAME VEHICLE, DOUBLE MILEAGE 


After seventeen years of active duty for Motors Insurance 
Corporation, a Jam Handy picture, called “Service Beyond,” 
has just begun a double life. 


For the remake, all it took to cnange 1941 into 1958 was to 
update automobile and women’s fashions. Which makes this 
significant point about some business films: 


Solidly constructed motion pictures, like other well-made prod- 
ucts, have a way of paying for themselves twice over. When 


business films are built on sound thinking and taut writing, 
they can go on working and paying for themselves for years. 
That's value, Jam Handy style! 


Next time you'd like to go for extra motion picture mileage, call 
on us. We're convinced you'll be just as pleased with our Jam 
Handy services and economies as the folks at Motors Insurance 
Corporation. For full production details get in touch with... 


Ze VAM HANDY Onpensedtin’ 


NOTHING SELLS PRODUCTS AND IDEAS LIKE IDEAS 


MOTION PICTURES e DRAMATIZATIONS e PRESENTATIONS e VISUALIZATIONS ee SLIDEFILMS e TRAINING ASSISTANCE 


CALL NEW YORK, JUdson 2-4060 HOLLYWOOD, Hollywood 3-2321 


DETROIT, TRinity 5-2450 


DAYTON, ENterprise 6289 PITTSBURGH, ZEnith 0143 CHICAGO, STate 2-6757 





